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End of a War 


O jubilation was reported from any capital of the world when 
the truce was finally signed in Korea. There was only a dul 
and wary relief that at last one of history’s most unpleasant 

and most futile wars had come to a halt, and perhaps to an end. To 
say that it was futile does not, of course, mean that it should not have 
been fought. Wars never do good ; but they sometimes prevent greater 
harm being done ; and for all its sordid indecisiveness the war in Korea 
clearly meets that test. The harm that would have been done if the 
aggression on a. member of the United Nations had not been resisted 
is beyond calculation, and though complete victory would have shed 
a greater lustre on the sacrifices that have been made, these who made 
them can still be sure that they were not made in vain. The pass 
was not sold. 

As the armies rest, the diplomats confront a task of equal difficulty. 
Any illusions there may have been that the political conference which 
is to follow upon the truce would be an easy one must have been 
removed by Mr Dulles’s press conference on Tuesday. The Secretary 
of State, announcing that he would fly to Korea on Sunday to discuss 
future policies with President Syngman Rhee, strongly rejected 
suggestions that there should be any substantial concessions by the 
‘United Nations. Least of all would America barter Korean unity for 
Communist China’s membership of the United Nations. The statement 
has indeed been made, without denial, that Washington has promised 
Mr Rhee to walk out of the political conference if it does not make 
satisfactory progress in ninety days from its start. 


Those who are already denouncing this attitude on Mr Dulles’s 
part should first stop to reflect on the position in which he finds himself. 
In his own country, he is attacked from an angle exactly opposite to 
that of his critics in Europe. As a despatch from Washington points 
out on another page, the Truman Administration could not possibly 
have concluded’an armistice on these terms, and though a Republican 
Secretary of State has a little more freedom to manceuvre, he cannot 
wholly ignore the views of so many members of his party. Even if this 
were not so, he would be very silly to put all his cards on the table. 
After all, the fact that a truce has been secured at all is a vindication 
of the patient firmness that the Americans have shown (under both 
Administrations), and a continuance of the same attitude provides the 
best hope of a successful—or at least an acceptable—outcome to the 
political conference. To judge by the speeches that have been made 
in Parliament this week, the Labour party thinks that the right way to 
approach a bargaining match with oriental Communists is to tell them 
in advance that their main demand will be conceded. Whether this 
attitude derives from a carefully thought out new policy as yet 
unrevealed, or from the usual muddle-headed emotionalism, or merely 
from a desire to do the Government down at any cost to the public 
interest, no one can say. The one certain thing is that it could not 
possibly suit the Kremlin’s book better. 
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Neither the composition nor the agenda of the pro- 
posed conference is in the least clear. Those who want 
to see it achieve results will want to keep it as restricted 
as possible in both respects. But this will hardly be 
possible, at least so far as composition is concerned. 
The truce negotiations were, formally, a two-party affair, 
between North Korea and the United States, represent- 
ing the United Nations. But on the Communist side, 
a conference will have little reality unless the Russians 
are directly represented, and none at all unless the 
Chinese Communists are there. And on the side of the 
United Nations, it is highly unlikely that the nations will 
be content to leave the Americans in sole control. Every 
country that contributed a contingent to the fighting will 
want to be present, and could hardly be excluded. 
Neither Australia nor Canada will be content to leave 
the representation of the Commonwealth to the United 
Kingdom. India, as custodian of the prisoners, will have 
to be there. Nor can Japan, in reason, be denied a 
place, though any suggestion to send an invitation to 
Tokyo is likely to meet with strong opposition from the 
other side. But if all these attend the conference as 
plenipotentiaries, progress can hardly be expected to be 
either smooth or rapid. This puzzle will presumably 
have to be solved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, which meets on August 17th. 


* 


Besides the composition of the conference, the 
agenda is still quite uncertain. Will it or will it not 
range beyond the shores of Korea ? Will it include the 
problems of Communist China’s seat at the United 
Nations, the status of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime on 
Formosa, and even the war in Indo-China ? Is it to be 
a discussion confined to the specific issues of Korea or 
an attempt to use the truce atmosphere for bringing 
about a general Far Eastern settlement ? No one seems 
to be willing to say in public what he thinks. Mr Dulles, 
when asked the other day, replied refreshingly: I don’t 
know. But surely the facts are compelling. The first 
and only object of the present conference must be to 
deal. with Korea. Put at its simplest, nations such as 
Turkey or Colombia which have a right, and will assert 
their claim, to be consulted about a Korean political 
settlement, by no means necessarily all have the same 
right to be heard on such subjects as Formosa and Indo- 
China. They may have fought in Korea as members of 
the United Nations’ team, but they will not have to bear 
the same consequences as the major powers for 
decisions taken about other parts of the Far East. The 
composition of a conference to deal with the latter 
should be quite different from one to deal with the 
former. If negotiations over Korea go well, they should 
be followed up by another conference with a wider 
agenda. If they do not, it is a waste of breath to suggest 
talking about the Far East as a whole. 

The truth of this proposition was generally recog- 
nised both in the Commonwealth and in the United 
States when the truce talks first opened at Kaesong two 
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years ago. But events have since blurred its outline. just 
as they have sown fresh uncertainty into the questic of 
what to do about Korea itself. The United Nations } ie 
been fighting in theory for the conception of a unied 
Korea ; no one, at any rate outside the Communic: 
capitals, intended in 1945 that Korea should be | 
manently divided. With the recent implacable C. 
munist opposition in the north, however, it had com: 
be thought that some form of partition was the . 
workable solution—until Mr Syngman Rhee mac 
clear during the past few weeks that, whatever 
north might want or do, the south itself would : 
accept a permanent division. Hence, if the allies 
going to discuss the future of Korea, it is now clea: 
Mr Dulles has recognised, that they must go into 1) 
conference committed to unity. Yet this in itse!! 
presents a problem. For it implies that, since the actus! 
union of north and south does not at present look Jik« 
being feasible, some formula may have to be founc 
which, while accepting union in principle, still does no: 
make peace dependent on its being put into practic: 
immediately—whatever Mr Syngman Rhee may s: 

Thus the first item on the agenda provides infini: 
opportunity for stonewalling, if that is what the Com 
munists want to do. But do they? Is it entire) 
unreasonable to suppose that, having decided to give up 
the attempt to conquer South Korea by force, they wil! 
want to complete the political side of that decision on 
satisfactory terms? The armistice arrangements repre- 
sent the filing down of a great mass of disagreement into 
the smooth and polished pages of the present compro- 
mise. Study of their contents shows that the negotiations 
protracted though they were, did accomplish a grea! 
deal: both sides moved from their original incompatible 
positions towards a genuine compromise. It would be 
wrong, in spite of the reservations that so readily sugges: 
themselves, to assume in advance that the same process 
cannot be applied to the political negotiations. But ‘f, 
in the end, it is to produce the same result, two con- 
ditions are inescapable. The first is that the negotiators 
for the United Nations will have to possess great 
patience; the second is that they will have to show 
united firmness. If the first admonition is chiefly 
addressed to American public opinion, it is the second 
that should be taken to heart in Britain. 


ive 
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Canada’s Time to Change ? 


O N August roth a new Federal Parliament will be 
elected in Canada, This election occurs at a time 
when the free world must expect to take an increasing 
interest in Canadian politics ; that is one of the surest 
consequences of Canada’s economic expansion and of 
its growing importance in diplomacy. But if this pleases 
the pride of Canadians, it will also expose them to some 
irritating misconceptions. The outside world too readily 
regards Canadian politics as a mixture of British and 
American. They show, for example, some of the regional 
differentiations of the United States, with Quebec pro- 
viding a parallel to the “solid south.” On the other 
hand, parallels with Britain are as easy to find— 
although, in a struggle in which Liberals and Conserva- 
tives are the major parties and Socialists little more than 
a splinter group, the parallels may sometimes seem to 
be with nineteenth century Britain. 

That, however, should show the inadequacy of such 
comparisons for a country that belongs so distinctively 
to the twentieth century, not only in technology but 
also in thought, as does postwar Canada. Most of the 
parallels, with Britain or with the United States, are 
more dangerous than helpful. If French Canada is quite 
as loyally Liberal as the southern States are Democrat, 
that is the incidental result of racial and religious com- 
plications which are utterly different as causes. Nor are 
Liberals and Conservatives in Canada closely identifi- 
able with thetr British namesakes at any stage in history. 
Least of all does the Social Credit party in Canada stand 
in the place in the political firmament that its inflationary 
monetary theory would suggest ; in all other respects 
it is a party of the extreme Right. 

But while the drawing of parallels is dangerous, one 
is, IN 19§3, irresistible. In Canada, as in the United 
States, the more conservative party was in office when 
the world of the twenties was dashed to pieces by the 
Great Depression. At the next election it was, naturally, 
thrown out—the Republicans in the United States in 
1932, the Canadian Conservatives in 1935—and its 
opponents gained the opportunity to rule through two 
decades of recovery, victorious war and unprecedented 
postwar prosperity. The Canadian Liberals, like the 
American Democrats, acquired with this experience a 


changed political philosophy. They became more inter- 


nationalist in outlook, they embraced many social 
security measures, they turmed to Keynesianism in 
‘conomic policy ; in short they became, more clearly 
‘han before, the party of the Left—the Left, that is, in 
North American terms, which still allows its adherents 
‘0 look askance at the socialism they claim to find in 
‘he British Conservative party. And as they moved to 
the Left, and the boom went on, the Liberals became 
more and more the popular party, until in 1949 they 
cored one of the most resounding victories in the 
uistory of parliamentary politics, giving them nearly 
‘oree-quarters of the seats in the House of Commons. 

But that was in 1949, when electors were still sur- 


prised and grateful to have a job and to live in an 
expanding economy. The past four years have brought 
higher prices and taxes heavy enough for resentment. 
The. Canadian. Cgnservatives are certainly not without 
hope. The Liberals have done badly at by-elections 
and have suffered heavy defeats in provincial general 
elections, stretching across the country: from New 
Brunswick to British Columbia. But the indications are 
not all one way—the Liberal Government of Manitoba 
won a general election comfortably last month—and 
they are in any event of doubtful account. In a pro- 
vincial election Canadians are deciding different issues ; 
there is, probably, even less relation between the yoting 
in provincial and federal elections than there is between 
county council and parliamentary elections in Britain. 


* 


In stating the case for a change the Canadian Con- 
servatives suffer, compared with the Republicans south 
of the border, from three disadvantages. First, their 
leader, Mr Drew, is a somewhat lesser figure than Mr 
Eisenhower. Secondly, their previous experience of 
office is effectively more remote than was that of the 
Republicans: The unfortunate administration of 
1930-35 was the only substantial interlude in the 
ascendancy that Mackenzie King established by 
refashioning the Liberal party after the first world war. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that modern govern- 
ment, in the age since 1918, has as yet meant in Canada 
only Liberal government. The Canadian Conservatives 
have more ground to make up, in experience as well as 
in seats, than often falls to the lot of a major party. 

Their third handicap, compared with the Republicans 
in the United States, is that the Liberals are a harder 
target than the Democrats. The impression of good 
government that Canada gives to the outside world is 
not exactly reflected inside, where the standards of what 
is practicable may be higher. Some cases of extrava- 
gance and maladministration can be demonstrated, and 
one at least has done the Government appreciable poli- 
tical damage. But there can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the great expansion in the machinery of Federal 
government during the past fifteen years has been 
achieved in Canada without the confusion and corrup- 
tion that in the United States became a charge against 
the Democrats. It may be, of course, that this reflects 
the vigilance of the parliamentary Opposition in Ottawa 
as much as the honesty and competence of the Govera- 
ment. But whether fairly or unfairly, the result is that 
the Conservatives are unable in this election to make 
much headway with: charges of maladministration. 

The Conservatives ate therefore fighting chiefly on 
the field of taxation, which they promise to reduce by 
$500 million—more than a tenth of the total federal 
revenue. The means of doing so are open, to say ihe 
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least, to argument. At the same time, the Conserva- 
tives propose to institute national health insurance and 
to embark on increased expenditure in various direc- 
tions. Their programme, indeed, reflects the inevitable 
difficulties of opposition in a country where one party 
has managed to establish itself so broadly across the 
centre of politics. Despite, for example, their leftward 
movement in welfare legislation, the Liberals have firmly 
maintained disinflationary financial policies that in 
Britain would be dubbed reactionary. The-Conserva- 
tives have accordingly found at times little room for 
manceuvre on the right of the Liberals and have stepped 
out of character to advocate policies—notably an exten- 
sive use of physical controls during the 1951 inflation 
of prices—that might have been expected to come from 
the left wing.. Partly for this reason, business opinion 
is far less closely linked with the Conservatives than it 
is with the Republicans in the United States. Indeed, 
in an expanding economy the Canadian Government’s 
liberal policies for foreign trade have been widely wel- 
comed not only on the Prairies but also in the tradi- 
tionally protectionist industrial areas of Ontario. 


* 


The battle between Liberals and Conservatives is 
being fought from Newfoundland to Manitoba. In the 
three western provinces, the Liberals may well lose some 
seats, but the gainers are likely to be the two minor 
parties. The CCF (Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation) is a socialist party, doctrinally close to the 
British Labour Party, which gained power in 1944 in 
Saskatchewan—the centre of agrarian distress in the 
thirties—but remains unlikely, in this election at least, 
to win over the industrial proletariat. The most 
interesting plank in the CCF election platform is pro- 
vided by its extreme position on one of the more 
emotional issues of Canadian politics—how far to lean 
towards either the British or the American connection, 
The CCF would cut down Canada’s need for American 
dollars by discriminatory import restrictions and would 
expand trade with Britain by accepting sterling in pay- 
ment. Not even Mr Coldwell, the party’s very able 
leader, can make this a policy that will appeal to many 
Canadians, except those who export wheat. 

Social Credit is also a party of agrarian discontent, 
but it came to provincial office in Alberta as long ago 
aS 1935, had no power to practise its monetary theories, 
soon found a boom on its hands, and settled down to 
sound administration with a strongly free-enterprise, 
anti-socialist bent. Its Bible-class revivalism is linked 
with an authoritarian tone in political philosophy and 
its monetary heresies, in so far as they survive even in 
theory, find expression in a certain anti-semitic emotion 
rather than in any other common political doctrine. 
Social Credit recently captured the provincial govern- 
ment of British Columbia, and may now win some 
federal seats there, but it was checked in Manitoba and 
its hopes of becoming a national party are in suspense, 
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Its immediate importance is that, if the Liberals ang 
Conservatives were to come back to Ottawa in approxi- 
mately equal numbers, the Social Credit group would 
probably choose to ally itself with the Conservatives. 





Such a result depends on the Conservatives’ ability io 


Free Trade in Cabs 


A fortnight ago we hinted our misgivings of the New 
Cab Law, though we did not like to run full tilt against 
the public voice, and denounce an Act which met almost 
universal approbation. Our misgivings have been realised. 
London was astonished on Wednesday to find itself 
totally deprived of the convenience of cabs. The cab- 
owners struck ; they refused to carry on their trade under 
the new regulations ; and gentlemen hastening to keep 
appointments—parties coming from or going to rail- 
ways—a great number of the softer sex and of children— 
were exposed to vexatious delays and cruel disappoint- 
ment.... It is not very often that we find ourselves agree- 
ing in opinion with Sir Robert Inglis, but when he said on 
Wednesday that by this Bill . . . a rate of price has been 
affixed to a given scale of goods, and that this is contrary 
to all the principles of political economy, we cordially 
echo his opinion. We will add that it is contrary to 
justice, and that, if persevered in, it is likely to be about 
as dangerous a measure as ever the Legislature sets its 
hand to. Let the Act be disguised as it may .. . it was 
passed exclusively in the interest and on the representa- 
tions of the hirers of cabs, and at their request it fixes 
@ maximum on the charge at which they may command 
the services of others. They are to ride in cabs, not for 
a fair and reasonable remuneration, only to be determined, 
like all other bargains, by the higgling of the market, or 
the mutual contracts of buyer and seller, but for a sum 
settled at their instance, without hearing the cabmen, by 
the Legislature. . . . It is true that such a principle is 
not now acted on for the first time in relation to hackney 
carriages. But this is the first time it has been acted on 
since the Corn Laws were abolished, and _ since 
unrestricted competition, the higgling of the market, has 
been declared throughout the land to be the only principle 
on which buying and selling can be fairly carried on. 
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win back the seats in their traditional stronghold of 
Ontario that fell to the Liberals in 1949. In Quebec 
they may gain some seats, but against them is not only 
the provinces’ traditional Liberalism but also the popu- 
larity of the French-speaking Prime Minister, Mr St 
Laurent, who combines great abilities with a capacity 
for inspiring affectionate confidence that makes the 
nickname “‘ Uncle Louis” far more than a publicist’s 
brainwave. In Manitoba and the Maritime provinces, 
also, various historical and local circumstances set close 
limits to the likely Conservative gains. It-is only in 
Ontario, and perhaps only in the south-west of that 
province, that the Conservatives can look with any con- 
fidence for the landslide of 1949 im reverse. 
Liberals, indeed, will be entitled to feel some surprise 
if the time for a change, which the electors in the United 
States decreed after twenty years, comes in Canada after 
eighteen. 


The 
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Guardians of the Straits 


THE EC 


HE Turks are evidently determined not to be led 

astray by the air of studied courtesy and modera- 
tion that pervaded the Soviet note to Ankara of May 
3oth. In their reply, delivered two weeks ago, they are 
equally polite, moderate and reasonable ; but the rebuff 
to the Russian advances is plain enough. They note 
“ with satisfaction ” that Russia has renounced all terri- 
torial claims to Turkey ; and to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s declaration that, after reconsidering the matter, 
it now considers that the Straits question could be 
settled on conditions acceptable to both Turkey and 
Russia, they return a pointed reminder that the control 
of the Straits is regulated by the Montreux Convention. 
The gratuitous Soviet complaint about this week’s visits 
of American and British naval forces to Istanbul, must 
make the Turks feel that their frigidly correct attitude 
was right ; for the Montreux Convention specifically 
permits courtesy visits and 
places no limitation on the 
size of the visiting forces. 

It would, however, ‘have 
been surprising if the 
Turks had not been in- 
cluded in the present wide- 
spread = distribution of 
Soviet attentions. Turkey 
controls the entrance to, 
and exit from, the Black 
Sea on which lie Russia’s 
only warm-water ports ; 
quite apart, therefore, from 
considerations of cold war, 
the Soviet Government is 
bound to watch develop- 
ments in Turkey with the 
closest attention. In the last five years, it has seen the 
Turks throw their former cautious isolation to the winds 
and become active members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. Turkey has received about $1,000 
million in American aid for military and economic 
development; Nato air fields are being built on 
Turkish soil within easy reach of the Donbas ; and its 
relations with Greece and Jugoslavia have been 
improved to such an extent that a full-scale military 
alliance may not be far off. In the nineteenth century, 
the Russians were deeply disturbed lest the weakness 
and disintegration of the Ottoman empire should cause 
the Straits to fall into the hands of one of the Great 
Powers. Now, in the mid-twentieth century, the Turks 
are indisputably masters in their own house, and 
vigilant guardians of the Straits. But from the Russian 
point of view they have made too many undesirable 
{tiends ; the developments of the last few years must 
arouse in the rulers of Russia much the same sort of 
Suspicions as were felt by their Czarist predecessors. 

The Russians may now regret their hectoring and 
hostile attitude towards the Turks in the immediate 
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postwar years; it can only have helped to push the 
Turks into the western camp. In particular they may 
now regret the decision in 1946 to revive the claims of 
Georgia and Armenia to the Turkish provinces of Kars, 
Artvin and Ardahan. Lenin had renounced Soviet 
claims to these predominantly Moslem districts, in 
return for a Turkish withdrawal from Batum, in the 
Treaty of Moscow in March, 1921. Armenian and 
Georgian claims were revived in 1946 on the grounds 
that Russia had negotiated this treaty more or less under 
duress, and also on highly dubious ethnic and 
historical grounds. Now, the two Soviet republics 
have unconditionally abandoned their claims. To the 
last the fiction is maintained that Georgia and Armenia 
have minds and wills of their own; but it is a useful 
fiction since it allows Moscow to pose as the benevolent 
go-between between Turkey and the two republics and 
to retrieve a tactical error 
with the minimum loss of 
face. But to the Turks, 
who have never acknow- 
ledged the revived 
Georgian and Armenian 
claims, the Russians have 
merely stopped something 
which they should never 
have begun in the first 
place. 

If the Russian statement 
on the Straits question 
means that they have given 
up their claim of 1946 to 
have fortified bases along 
the Dardanelles, then here 
too the Turks wiil say that 
they are merely abandoning claims that they should 
never have made in the first place. But it is not 
even plain that the Russians have gone as far as 
this; all that emerges clearly is that they are 
dissatisfied with the present arrangements for con- 
trolling the Straits. Yet when the final draft of the 
Montreux Convention was signed in July, 1936, it 
contained some important concessions to the Russian 
point of view. No limitations were placed on the 
number and tonnage of the warships that a Black 
Sea power could send through the Straits into the 
Mediterranean ; the only limit was on the number 
and tonnage of warships passing through the 
Straits at any one time. Thus the Montreux Conven- 
tion places no limit on the size or nature of the fleet that 
Russia could, if it wished, build up in the Mediterranean 
in time of peace. On the other hand, there is a strict 
limitation on the naval forces that non-Black Sea powers 
can send into the Black Sea in peacetime. From this 
restriction it follows that Turkey’s membership of Nato 
does not mean that Admiral Mountbatten can send as 
many Nato warships as he likes into the Black Sea and 
there hold large-scale naval manceuvres. 
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This is the position in time of peace, and from a 
Soviet point of view it clearly could be much worse. But 
to the Russians the regulations governing the passage 
of warships in time of war must leave much to be 
desired. If Turkey is neutral, the peacetime regulations 
apply, except in the case of belligerent warships which, 
save in certain special circumstances, are not allowed to 
sail through the Straits. But if Turkey is a belligerent, 
the passage of warships is left, under Article 20 of the 
Convention, “ entirely to the discretion of the Turkish 
Government.” And under Article 21, Turkey is given 
the right to put Article 20 into effect, if it believes itself to 
be “ threatened with imminent danger of war.” In 1936, 
when Turkey was likely to be neutral, or at any rate not 
actively hostile to Russia, in any future war, this may 
have seemed satisfactory enough to the Russians. But 
iM 1953, it is quite a different matter. Even if Turkey 
should not be actively engaged in any east-west conflict, 
it can still allow an unlimited number of Nato warships 
to sail through into the Black Sea, on the grounds that it 
feels itself to be seriously threatened. 

This is the contingency which must seriously worry 
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the Russians. Yet Malenkov and Molotov muit surely 
realise that in the present international temper they are 
unlikely to get any revision of the Montreux Convention 
more favourable to themselves. The extremely concilia- 
tory offers of revision made by the western powers in 
1946—and then churlishly rejected by Moscow—can 
hardly stand today: But the Russians have not yet mace 
any specific request for a revision of the Convention. 
Their principal aim, it seems, has been to draw the 
Turks out of the western camp by suggesting to them 
that it might be to their profit to do a deal with Mos ow 
over the Straits. The Turks, however, have made it 
clear that they have no intention of getting involved in 
a téte-d-téte with their big neighbour. Whether, afic: 
this rebuff, the Russians will think it worthwhile : 
pursue the matter to the extent of asking for a revision 
of the Convention, remains to be seen. - If they do, and 
if they are prepared, as the Turks insist, to admit th 
Americans to the conference table, then the West can 
be fairly certain that their aim will be not so much to 
score a point in the diplomatic game as to draw attention 
to what they consider to be their vital interests. 


e 


Books 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


RAVEL literature is as old as the art of writing ; 
but guide books—the utilitarian species within the 
genus—go back only a couple of centuries or so. The 
frontier of the species is not perhaps quite self-evident ; 
but for the present purposes it can be drawn to include 
only books you actually take with you on your holiday 
and to leave out the ones that you read at home in the 
course of making up your mind where to go or give as 
Christmas presents to your relatives after you have 
returned in the hope of exciting their envy. To be a 
guide book, a book must take you literally by the hand. 
The great classical figure in the guide-book world is, 
of course, Karl Baedeker, closely followed for the 
English-speaking world by the Muirhead family. Both 
designed their guides on the same general plan. They 
take the traveller on a succession of itineraries or 
routes (which, in the old days used to follow the rail- 
ways, though the postwar “Blue Guides” have 
switched to the roads). Everything—be it hotels, post 
offices, restaurants, cab fares, excursions, historical 
notes, beauty spots, museums or galleries—comes in its 
exact geographical position. And the detail is inexor- 
able (the new “ Blue Guide ” to Northern Italy has, to 
take a single example at random, a list seven pages long 
of the treasures of the Uffizi). 

The labour and the care that are put into the classical 
guide book are both astonishing. But is it what the 
tourist of today wants ? In the nineteenth century, the 
traveller may have had infinite leisure and the deter- 
mination to leave nothing unseen or untried. Very few 





of his kind survive today. The typical tourist now 
travels by car (which is difficult to park in towns) ; he 
is always short of time (because he always attempts too 
much) and usually short of money. He wants his 
information pre-digested and he wants it in a hurry. 
He can use the classical guide-book only as a quarry, 
and for this (in spite of the attention paid to indexes 
it is not well designed. It is at its best when carried 
through a gallery with a finger keeping the place, at its 
worst when the need is to discover, before the traffic 
light changes, whether to turn left or right. But the 
other extreme, the directory type of book, which is a 
mere list of hotels and garages with a street plan, equally 
has its limitations. It can tell you where to mend a tyre, 
but not where to refresh the spirit ; and it is the latter 
that is the more important for a good holiday. 

Between these two extremes, any number of people 
have struggled for years to find the ideal formula for the 
new-style motor tourist. Let us take the case of Spain 
and illustrate it in the light of a selection of the recent 
publications alone. As it happens, there is not an up-to- 
date Baedeker or Blue Guide for Spain, whose recent 
rise in popularity as a tourist resort may perhaps have 
been too rapid for the necessarily lengthy process of 
compilation of such detailed guides. eit place is 
partly taken by a local publication, “ The Tourist Guide 
Book of Spain,” but it tends to suffer from their fault 
of indigestibility without the saving grace of their 
admirable organisation. Moreover, it breaks what ought 
to be the Golden Rule for all guide-book compilers : 
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Never accept hotel advertisements if you want your 
readers to trust your recommendations. At the other 
extreme is Mr Cedric Salter’s “Introducing Spain.” 
Indeed, it would be outside the category of guide books 
altogether, for most of it. is a subjective, personal 
travelogue, if it were not for six preliminary chapters 
with headings such as “ Language, Clothes and General 
Behaviour,” “ Hotels ” and “ Spanish Food and Wine.” 
These contain more helpful information than can readily 
be memorised or copied out ; the book would probably 
find its way into the suit-case. Then there is the Spanish 
volume of the series (of Dutch origin) that calls itself 
“ Fodor’s Modern Guides,” and has obviously made 
an effort to deserve the title. This volume contains 
eight chapters of practical information, followed by two- 
score descriptive chapters by different authors, which 
naturally differ in style, in thoroughness and (a partial 
sam pling would suggest) in reliability. But on the whole 
one has to conclude that this gallant attempt to provide 
, “modern guide” falls between two stools. For 
descriptive writing one would turn to the many 

ivelogues (and leave them at home) and for reliable 
etailed information to the admirable new Michelin 


* 


lhe name of Michelin leads to what, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is the only completely satisfactory solu- 
tion of the motor tourist’s problem. This is the “ Service 
de Tourisme,” provided by the Michelin tyre firm for 
its native country. The lucky traveller in France has, 
firstly, the series of Michelin road maps, very cheap, 
beautifully printed and crammed with information (the 
only addition one can suggest is contour colouring). 
Then secondly there is the famous red “Guide 
Michelin” revised each year. Basically, this is a 
list of hotels and restaurants—but compiled with 
such scrupulous discrimination as to raise it into 
an entirely different class. One of Michelin’s 
famous stars is an unfailing indication of a good 
meal, three stars of a gourmet’s paradise. More- 
over, Michelin gives lists of quiet hotels, of particularly 
well situated hotels and the like. And there are hundreds 
of town plans of admirable clarity. Then, thirdly, there 
are the slim, green regional guides, which tell the tourist 
where to go and what to see—again with the help of 
scores and scores of maps, large and small. The secrets 
of Michelin’s success would seem to be the ingenuity 
that has been devoted to all matters of lay-out and print- 
ing ; the separation of descriptive from reference matter 
0 that the latter can be up to date and complete with- 
ut encumbering the former); and, above all, the 
‘ourage to express discriminating opinions and state 
orders of merit, whether it be of natural beauties or of 
the delights of the table. 

It is this element of discrimination that is so 
woefully lacking in the usual guide books. In 
Germany, a re-birth of the Baedeker firm is beginning 
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to put out, in conjunction with the German Shell com- 
pany, a series of regional guides obviously based on the 
Michelin regional volumes. But in other countries, and 
particularly in Britain, if the tourist wants similarly dis- 
criminating assistance, he will have difficulty in finding 
it. The gap waiting to be filled by some ambitious 
publisher is not very difficult to define. Suppose you 
have an American friend coming to this country, who 
wants to hire a car and see within two weeks some of 
the best British scenery. You want to be able to put a 
book into his hands that will tell him which districts are 
really worth seeing and which are not worth bothering 
about, and that will lay his journey out for him in a 
practical way. It is not enough to assume that he already 
knows where he wants to go and then give him informa- 
tion impartially about Wigan and Windermere—nor 
should it be assumed that everybody has the same 
amount of time to spend. If such a book exists, it has 
not found its way into the hands of this correspondent. 


Secondly, you will want to give your visitor some 
means of distinguishing the hotel that is pleasant to stay 
in from the one that is a licensed robbery. The motor 
associations long’ ago gave up the struggle to dis- 
criminate, and their system of stars nowadays indicates 
nothing beyond relative size and expensiveness (though 
it is only fair to say that some hotels are dropped from 
the list completely—the fourth largest city in Scotland 
is a total blank in the current issue). There are two 
volumes, reprinted annually, which attempt to list only 
the better hotels, Mr W. G. McMinnies’s “ Signpost ” 
and Mr Ashley Courtenay’s “Let’s Halt Awhile.” These 
are useful books. But they suffer from the difficulty 
that, if they were restricted to really excellent hotels, 
they would be slim volumes indeed and, therefore, 
though they list no poor houses, a certain skill in reading 
between the lines is necessary to distinguish the good 
from the merely fair. 


The official tourist agency, the British Travel and 
Holiday Association, would get into the most dreadful 
hot water if it attempted to say that one village is prettier 
than another, one hotel more comfortable than its neigh- 
bour, one restaurant less addicted to baked beans than 
its competitor. Being vificial, it has to be impartial. 
But is there no private organisation that would like to 
reap in Britain some of the goodwill that scores of 
thousands of travellers in France gratefully attach to the 
name of Michelin ? 


References to recently published books mentioned in the text: 
“Northern Italy.” Edited by L. Russell Muirhead. Ernest 
enn. 30s. “ The Tourist Guide-Book of Spain.” Published 

by “The Times of. Spain,” Madrid. “Introducing Spain.” 

By Cedric Salter. Methuen. 18s. “Spain and Portugal, 

1953.” Fodor’s Modern Guides. Published in England by 

Newman Neame. The Michelin publications are issued by 

Services de Tourisme Michelin, Paris, and represented in 

Britain by Seymour Press, Ltd. “ Baedekers Shell-Auto- 

fiihrer.” Published by Baedekers Autofiihrer Verlag, Stutt- 

gart. “ Signpost.” By W. G. McMinnies. Simpkin Marshall. 
ros. 6d. “Let’s Halt Awhile.” By Ashley Courtenay. Pub- 
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Lord Salisbury’s Refutation 


n the House of Lords on Wednesday the Acting Foreign 
Secretary was able to quote his absent Prime Minister 
as saying of the recent Washington conference that “ in the 
circumstances we had got the best results possible.” That 
js to say, the American attitude excluded a meeting with 
Malenkoy but not talks on Germany with Molotov. Lord 
Salisbury was, if anything, too modest in defending his 
achievement at Washington ; for it is the impression of 
others who were there that Sir Winston would have secured 
from President Eisenhower fewer concessions to the British 
point of view than Lord Salisbury secured from Mr Dulles. 
It is a fact of life, not to be disregarded in the conduct of 
British policy, that the tremendous respect in which the 
Prime Minister is held by political leaders in the United 
States and Western Europe is not unmixed with a certain 
suspicion of his diplomatic intuition. 

Lord Salisbury also addressed to some of his critics in 
the House of Commons a well-deserved rebuke. “It really 
is no use,” he said, “people in Parliament or outside 
behaving as if we had no allies or at any rate no need to pay 
the slightest attention to them.” People are taking time to 
grasp that the first task of diplomacy at the moment is not so 
much to reach agreement with the Russians as to keep 
together the Atlantic alliance so that it can negotiate from 
a firm and common base. Characteristically the Bevanites 
in this country (and some Boothbyites) and the neutralists in 
France work with the China Lobby in the United States 
to make the alliance creak and groan. 


Three Voices on Germany 


mRST Dr Adenauer in a letter to Mr Dulles, then Presi- 

dent Eisenhower in a letter to the German Chancellor, 
and finally M. Bidault in a report to the foreign affairs 
committee of the French Assembly, have all thrown 
out new hints on the future of Germany in relation to the 
Soviet world. Nobody has mentioned by name the problems 
of the Oder-Neisse line (discussed in last week’s issue of 
The Economist), but they lurk between the lines of the 
German and French pronouncements. Nobody has speci- 
fically said that the European Defence Community might 
become first and foremost a political and economic 
federation, with the rearmament of Germany only an 
element in it. But this idea, too, seems to be in the minds 
of Dr Adenauer and M. Bidault ; and it will be pursued 


at the meeting of the foreign ministers of the six countries 
in the coal-steel community to be held at Baden-Bade: 
the middle of this month. 

Dr Adenauer’s letter to Mr Dulles, written at the time 
of the Washington conference, has doubtless been m: 
public at this moment because Christian-Democrat chance: 
of winning the forthcoming elections are improved if he i: 
regarded as a man who exerts pressure on America—not 
the other way about. In his letter Dr Adenauer threw our 
the vague suggestion that the whole EDC should be the 
point of departure for a security system which would meet 
the requirements of all European peoples, including the 
Russians. Speaking on the same subject at Dortmund last 
Sunday, the Chancellor suggested that the EDC should 
remove Russian fears of revived German militarism because 
of the safeguards it provides. 

M. Bidault told the foreign affairs committee of the 
Assembly that no peace treaty would be imposed on the 
Germans ; the treaty would be made with Germany, not 
against it. This sound doctrine is not welcome in France. 
It implies that the Germans will not be forced to recognise 
the Oder-Neisse frontier—or the Saar either—though they 
might, for the sake of regaining the Soviet Zone, agree under 
protest to the continued existence de facto of their present 
borders. M. Bidault seems to have had this possibility in 
mind when he said that it remained to be seen whether a 
reunited Germany that did not recognise its frontiers could 
be incorporated in the EDC. M. Bidault did not regard 
it as impossible that this might happen, and even that the 
Soviet Union might agree. 

President Eisenhower, on the other hand, envisaged total 


victory after the establishment of the EDC. He forecast 
that the 


> 
A 


growing contrast between west and eastern Germany, th« 
latter with its bankrupt regime and impoverished economy, 
will in the long run create conditions which must make 
possible the liquidation of the present Communist dictator- 
ship and Soviet occupation. 
He also said he was sure that united Germany would not 
choose to disarm. It is a pity that President Eisenhower’s 
advisers, having agreed that there should be talks with the 
Russians, should be so frightened of appeasement that they 
cannot use the language of reasonable negotiation. The 


result is a perpetual discord between Europe’s tones and 
America’s. 


The Samovar Spirit 


Bs has been interesting to observe how many newspapers 
and how many politicians writing for them have been 
trying to persuade their readers that normality in inter- 
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national relations is just around the corner. Indeed, in the 
last few weeks a kind of samovar spirit has been created, an 
impression that a mice cup of tea and a game of poker 
between Sir Winston Churchill and the appropriate repre- 
sentative of the Kremlin would put most things right. It is 
possible, but unlikely that it would ; but what is disturbing 
is that the samovar school of thinking should be ready to 
give up so many cards before the tea party and the game 
have even been arranged. One says that there is a new 


spirit abroad in Europe ; another that all is fluid and that. 


e must therefore review all our policies ; another that the 
European Defence Community is dead as mutton ; another 
that the Americans will pull out of Europe anyhow and 
should leave its inhabitants to go their own way. 

So far as these statements have any truth at all they 
represent not freshness of thought or boldness of vision 
but a drifting back to familiar and normal things. The really 
new spirit in Europe is the one that is trying to form a new 
society of nations there, which would include the EDC and 
the coal-steel pool. The so-called fluidity is the fidgeting of 
uneasy Europeans in postures of alertness and determination 
that they want to give up before they can be certain that it is 


safe to do so. There has never been a majority opinion in 
Western Europe favouring either these projects or these 
postures: the creative spirit and the determination to 


prevent war shown in them have been the work of a few men 
backed by a minority of voters. 

Those who now claim that plans for European institu- 
tions and an ‘Atlantic community must be dropped from 
American and British foreign policy because Europe does 
not want them, are using an argument they might have used 
at any time in the last three years. It would be braver and 
more honest to say that they want to appease the Russians 
by ceasing to do the things that they want us not to do and 
by letting Europe drop back into apathy, But that would 
not read so well in the columns of the Sunday newspapers. 


Welsh Mountains out of Molehills 


R BEVAN did his best last week to concoct a real 
N | party issue out of two minor aspects of unemploy- 
ment benefit. Since the lapse of extended benefit was 
debated in the House of Commons on July 6th, the report 
of the National Insurance Advisory Committee on “ the 
availability question” has been published [Cmd. 8894]. 
In this report the committee discusses the grant of 
unemployment benefit to persons who place abnormal 
restrictions on the type of work they will accépt ; and it 
recommends that benefit should be withheld from anyone 
who imposes such restrictions that he has no reasonable 
prospect of employment. This recommendation—made not 
by the Government but by an advisory committee—and the 
lapse of extended benefit were described by Mr Bevan 
as part of an organised attack on working-class standards 
ot life and an inroad into the welfare state. 
l'he hollowness of his argument and of that of the other 
Labour speakers in the debate is apparent from the history 
ol the present schefhe. In his report Lord Beveridge did, 
it 18 true, propose that unemployment benefit should. be 
unlimited in duration—which is what Mr Bevan is now 


sil 


apparently demanding. But Lord Beveridge coupled his 
proposal with much stricter conditions of attendance at a 
work centre or for training in a new employment than 
Mr Bevan would dare to accept on behalf of his con- . 
stituents. In any case, both the Labour party and the 
Conservatives rejected the proposal and deliberately chose 
the present system. Under this a man’s right to unemploy- 
ment benefit depends on his registering himself as available 
for work, and the duration of his right is limited to seven 
months in the first instance—though if he has a good 
record of employment and therefore a good record of con- 
tributions his standard benefit can be increased by “ added 
days.” (The present Government has now increased the 
maximum number of “ added days” so that the ordinary 
benefit period may be as long as nineteen months.) 
“Extended benefit” was a temporary measure of the 
Labour Government to protect those who, because of post- 
war industrial dislocation, might be unemployed long 
enough to exhaust their ordinary benefit, including any 
added days they might have earned. 

Labour speakers last week and in the earlier debate justi- 
fied their indignation at the end of extended benefit largely 
because of its effect on Welsh miners suffering from pneumo- 
coniosis who cannot go back to the mines and who cannot 
find suitable alternative employment in their districts. But 
if the country is to make extra provision for these men— 
who, under the industrial injuries scheme, are already far 
more generously provided for than comparable sufferers 
from tuberculosis—a permanent ad hoc scheme should be 
drawn up. Hitherto the Labour party has never, officially 
and openly, suggested that unemployment benefit should 
be used to supplement provision for the disabled or to 
freeze a person in a particular job in a particular locality. 
Yet, under the leadership of Mr Bevan, that is the impres- 
sion Labour speakers gave last week—with the tacit sup- 
port of Mr Griffiths, architect of the 1946 scheme. Or 
was the party determined, for once and at all costs, to 
show a united front ? 


Federation Achieved 


HE last debates on the scheme for the federation of 
Central Africa have now taken place. The draft order- 
in-council embodying the scheme was passed in both Houses 
of Parliament this week ; the order-in-council itself will 
be made shortly ; and the appointment of Lord Llewellin 
as the first Governor-General will then be officially 
announced. Thus the interim administration will prob- 
ably be in force by the beginning of September, and 
the permanent provisions of the constitution at a date to 
be announced by proclamation of the Governor-General. 
The first federal elections and the meeting of the first 
federal assembly are expected to take place in the new year. 
That is the timetable. But the speeches in the last 


debates were concerned with far more important things. 
Mr Lyttelton, in a thoughtful and persuasive speech, dealt 
at length with what Mr Griffiths has called the Africans’ 
four fears: fears of losing their protectorate status ; fears 
of the eventual amalgamation of the three territories ; fears 
that their political advancement in the northern territories 
would be halted ; and fears for their land. On all these 
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matters Mr Lyttelton pointed to constitutional safeguards. 
In the matter of political advancement, indeed, reassurance 
has already been provided by the appointment of another 
African to Nyasaland’s legislative council, and talks on 
Northern Rhodesia’s constitution, to allow additional 
African representation in that territory’s legislature, are to 
begin in September. In the economic sphere, too, negotia- 
tions have begun between one group of copper mining 
companies and the European trade union on the difficult 
but far-reaching question of industrial advancement for 
the African. 

Neither the conciliatory and moderate speeches made by 
the leaders of both parties in both Houses during these 
last debates, nor the tentative beginnings of partnership 
that are discernible, can be relied on to turn the Africans’ 
opposition to federation into willingness to give it a fair 
trial. The scheme—as Lord Altrincham remarked, one of 
the most interesting constitutional experiments the 
Commonwealth has yet seen—is~ being launched against 
the same background of sullen African hostility that has 
overshadowed all the two-year discussions. The initiative 
has now passed from Westminster to Salisbury and Lusaka 
—and to the European leaders in the two capitals. It 1s 
squarely on their shoulders that the responsibility now 
lies for establishing the new federation in an atmosphere 
of mutual tolerance. 


Traffic and Safety 


HE debate on road policy in the House of Commons 
bo Tuesday served to emphasise what is often ignored: 
the extent to which the apparently identical problems of 
traffic congestion and traffic accidents are in fact separate— 
and amenable to different treatment. The easing of the 
traffic congestion which is, in Mr Callaghan’s words, 
“ strangling ” London, Manchester and other large cities in 
a knct drawn tighter every year, ideally demands an 
ambitious replanning of traffic arteries. It also involves, 
therefore, a disturbance of local amenities of which the 
protests aroused by the Great West Road scheme two years 
ago give an ominous forecast. And its cost, once the raising 
of road standards over the whole country is taken into 
account, will be comparable with that of last century’s 
railway development. The time may not be nearly as far 
off as it seems when a beginning can be made with such a 
programme. Certainly everything should be got into 
readiness for it. 

It is, however, clear that the attack on accident rates can 
be mounted—and indeed ought to be mounted—from quite 
a different direction. The experience of America and of 
Germany, both of which have spent far more lavishly on 
their roads than has this country and neither of which has to 
contend with a comparable traffic density, shows that 
whatever else autobahnen and turnpikes may accomplish 
they do not prevent traffic accidents. The upward trend 
in both countries is the same as it is here, and the rate 
per vehicle mile is considerably worse. This is not to deny 
that money must be spent on the roads in order to save 
lives. But for that purpose the need is for traffic lights, 
roundabouts, guard rails and cats’ eyes, for doing away 
with proven dangerous blind spots, for the construction of 
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occasional local by-passes, and the like, rather than {or 
major construction. 

Analysis of the causes of accidents needs to be taken a 
good deal further, but the House of Commons recognised 
that many of them lig quite outside the scope of rad 
improvements. They lie in the behaviour of road users snd 
the state of their vehicles. Probably the biggest single s:cp 
which could be taken towards the improvement of bo rh 
would be to bring the police force up to strength. The mere 
sight of a uniform has a wonderfully sobering effect on jhe 
reckless, the mannerless, and the merely casual ; and :! 
power to carry out on-the-spot checks of brakes, steers, 
and roadworthiness generally would, if widely 
eliminate many wheeled menaces which no foad impr 
ment would make innocuous. 


Reforming the French Parliament 


I F it is true, as some observers assert, that Frenchmen ar: 
constitutionally incapable of having a stable government 
part of the blame has lain with the present Constitution 
This left the Fourth Republic with a weak executive and : 
cabinet system operating by the grace of a disunited and 
often irresponsible National Assembly. The system of check: 
and balances has been carried to such a point that govern- 
ments, ‘instead of finding equilibrium, have had to choose 
between demise and immobility. Nearly everyone has been 
calling for reform, but the contrivers of the Constitution 
put countless obstacles in the way of amendment. A parlia- 
mentary study of various proposals began early in 1951 ; last 
week the National Assembly adopted, by an impressive 
margin, on a first reading, a Constitutional Reform Bil! 
designed to strengthen the position of the prime minister 

and cabinet. 

Its most important provision would do away with the 
system of “ double investiture,” allowing a premier-designate 
to form his cabinet and then face the Assembly in a single 
trial of strength instead of having to present himself and his 
cabinet on separate occasions. Secondly, the Bill reverts to 
the practice of the Third Republic in stating that a majority 
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of the deputies voting, and not of the total number of 
deputies, is sufficient to elect a Prime Minister. This would 
help make life less easy for those deputies who have toppled 


goveraments over by merely abstaining. Unfortunately, the 
Bill {ails to provide for the same method of counting votes in 
the case of votes of confidence or votes of censure. This 
means that the interregna between cabinets would be shorter, 
but ic does not mean that cabinets could be overthrown any 


less frequently. 

lhe Bill also seeks to strengthen the position of the 
Senaie by providing that a bill, within a hundred days of 
being sent to the upper house for the first time by the 
Assembly, may be referred back an unlimited number of 
times instead of only once. This gives the Senate far less 
than its pre-war veto, but it means that its amendments will 
get 1 more careful hearing. The new Bill also fires two shots 
at te Communists: it abandons the system whereby vice- 
presidents and other officers of the National Assembly must 
be chosen by proportional representation, and thereby 
weakens the position of the Communists on key commis- 
sions. Secondly, parliamentary immunity of deputies will 
now be limited to the period in which parliament is actually 
*$$10n. 
[his Bill is essentially a weak compromise arrived at by 
- National Assembly in the face of mounting public 

ism. It proposes the method of dissolving an ungov- 
ible parliament, so that successive cabinets will remain 
the mercy of political whims and cabals, with deputies 
‘intent on keeping their jobs than on risking a decision 
by the electorate, 


: — ct? et 


Release of Naumann 


ig release of Naumann and Bornemann by the 

Karlsruhe constitutional court this week cannot be 
criticised on the grounds of pure justice. The two men 
have been in detention for many months, pending ex- 
amination of the evidence, without sufficient reasons 
having been found for bringing a charge against them. 
This is in accordance with German law, which provides 
for “‘ examination arrest” ; but even in Germany there is 
a limit to the time that detained men should stay in 
prison. From the point of view of British justice, the 
atlair has been confused and dubious from the start, as 
the dispute over Naumann’s right to apply for a writ of 
hubeas corpus showed. Even after the British washed their 
hands of the Naumann group by handing them over to the 
sermans, the affair continued to be full of complications. Its 
‘egal aspect again became doubtful when much of the 
inaterial, including Naumann’s diary, leaked out to the press 
a few months ago. The British papers did not touch it, as 
‘hey considered the case sub judice, and in Germany itself, 
uly the very boldly anti-Nazi Frankfurter Rundschau 
and the trade union organs gave extensive publicity to it. 
As Naumanr. may still, in theory, be charged it seems 
» if the restraint of the British press may have to be 
served indefinitely. Some valuable evidence about 


German nationalism will therefore remain buried. 
tt cannot be said that the effect on German political 
parties of the original British arrests has come up to 
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expectations. The first shock woke up the leaders to the 
danger of infiltration, but the desire to win the votes of 
former Nazis in the coming elections and fears of party — 
splits have prevented any effective reforms. Indeed, the 
groups that were most exposed to the influence of 
Naumann and his friends have remained unscathed and 
are puting up candidates in important seats. 

The value of the British move has, therefore, largely 
been lost. It is to be hoped that other means will be 
found to show up the essential fact about the danger from 
former Nazis: this is not that they are wild men who 
want to overthrow the present regime and set up a replica 
of the Hitlerite state, but that they are unrepentant 
nationalists who will try to use rearmament and American 
aid for reviving Germany’s might. 


Decision on Gatwick 


IKE sewage farms, gasworks, asylums, and other neces- 
L sities of civilisation, airports are understandably 
unpopular neighbours ; but like these they have to be sited 
somewhere, and their choice of site is very narrowly circum- 
scribed by terrain and local climate. The Government’s 
White Paper on London’s airports, published last week, gives 
convincing reasons why the inhabitants of Gatwick and of 
the new town of Crawley, rather than anyone else, should 
endure the afflictions made necessary by the growth of 
London’s air traffic. 

Over the five years from 1947 to 19§2 that traffic increased 
by nearly 60 per cent, and it seems likely to double its 
volume within the next decade. For the safe and efficient 
service on which London’s status as an air centre depends— 
and with it, in the air age, an essential ingredient of national 
prosperity—treorganisation of the airport system is impera- 
tive. At present 90 per cent of London’s air traffic passes 
through London Airport and Northolt. These are too close 
together to handle more traffic safely at peak periods ; more- 
over when visibility is bad at London Airport it is bad at 
Northolt too. The first essential for an alternative is that 
its weather should be different from that of the main airport, 
so that the periods when both are crippled should be cut 
to a minimum. Other requirements are that it should have 
convenient and rapid access to London ; that it should be 
near the main air routes converging on the capital (this 
means, effectively, a site to the south of London) ; that it 
should not complicate the air traffic control problems either 
of the main airport or of the RAF; and that it should 
disturb amenities and property as little as possible. 

When all the possibilities within fifty miles of London’ 
had been examined Gatwick emerged as an unmistakable 
winner under all heads except, possibly, the last. Modifica- 
tions of the original plan have reduced the disturbances, 
particularly the diversion of the main London-Brighton 
road ; and, as the White Paper consolingly remarks, the very 
fact that Gatwick is an essential alternate or reserve ensures 
that it “ will not be used. intensively all the year round.” 
The heavy initial cost (£6 million for the first stage of 
development) will be partly offset by the sale of Croydon 
and by an annual saving of some £450,000 on operating 
costs elsewhere ; it will earn a certain amount in rents from 
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independent airline operators ; and by cutting the costs of 
the air corporations and furthering the expansion of their 
traffic it will benefit the taxpayer, who now bears their 
deficits. The price of progress may be high, but it genuinely 
s¢éems, in this instance, to have been kept as low as possible. 


Workers in 1952 


HE Ministry of Labour’s annual report for 1952, 
T publishea last week, sets out facts that are by now 
familiar. The working population in 19§2 fell by 22,000 to 
23,292,000. An increase in the number of male workers 
was more than offset by a-fall in the number of women, 
mainly because some 27,000 left the textile industry during 
the recession 
Apart from an increase in the mining labour force of 
about 34 per cent, the movement of workers did not follow 
the course that national priorities dictated. It was in 
accordance with the policy of disinflation that there should 
be a fall in consumer industries such as china and glass, 
paper and printing, and rubber. It was also a firmly stated 
intention that there should be reduction in the number 
employed by the central government. But it was not 
intended that there should be a fall also in transport and 
communications, or agriculture and fishing. And in spite 
of the defence programme, the labour force in the metals, 
engineering and vehicles group of industries remained about 
the same. Within that group there were, however, great 
differences. The aircraft and other defence industries 
gained workers. They did not gain as many as had been 
expected, in part because the defence programme was 
slowed down and in part because of the shortage of 
materials. At the same time, as both home and export 
markets became more difficult, employment fell and there 
was a good deal of short time in such industries as motor 
vehicles, textile machinery, tools and cutlery, hollow-ware, 
and certain electrical goods. 


One sidelight brought out by the report is the difficulty 
of formal joint consultation, on which the present Minister 
of Labour has set great hopes of better human relations in 
industry and so of higher productivity. The report says that 
many committees were apparently functioning in a 
somewhat desultory fashion and some had ceased to function 
altogether. It adds, however, that this did not indicate 
a lack of progress because “ more people in industry were 
talking about the value of informal consultation.” There are 
examples of successful formal committees. But it has too 
often happened that the management has been unwilling 
(and not always for the wrong reasons) to discuss any real 
problems of policy with the workers and discussions have 
mainly been confined to minor questions of welfare. It 
often happens too that these are the questions that the 
workers’ représentatives are most ready and most 
competent to discuss. In industries where there is no 
tradition of joint consultation it may be better to encourage 
it informally on the shop floor between workers and their 
supervisors, rather than prematurely to set up a single 
formal committee which, by time-wasting discussion, may 
discredit a worthwhile attempt. 
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Mr Nehru in Karachi 


T is difficult not to be disappointed with what little has 

been allowed to leak out about the talks in Karachi |ast 
week-end between the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and 
India. This was the first time for several years that Mr 
Nehru had been to Karachi, the first formal and direct 
negotiation between him and the new Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Mr Mahomed Ali, and the first occasion that Indo- 
Pakistani problems had been discussed on the spot at such 
a level since the critical days of the Bengal troubles in 19: 
The setting was more favourable than anyone can remembe: 
at any previous meeting. There was no sense of crisis and 
no dominant problem demanding urgent solution; M: 
Mahomed Ali’s advent to power had changed the climate o! 
official opinion in Pakistan ; and both Prime Ministers had 
lately made cordial contact in London during the Corona 
tion. And, as Mr Nehru said, the extraorc inary friendlines: 
shown by the people of Karachi towards himself had moved 
him deeply. Yet it appears that almost nothing tangib' 
has come of the meeting ; indeed, Mr Mahomed Ali ha 
been unable to conceal his disappointment. 

It is true that the Prime Ministers have parted on exce!- 
lent terms and that they are expected to resume their 
discussions in Delhi in September. But the range of thei: 
talks and the inclusion of every important point of dispute 
outstanding between the two countries, from Kashmir t 
the enclave of Cooch Bihar, should have produced something 
better than the anodyne communiqué issued at the end of 
the conference. Unfortunately, no complete solution 
possible for any of the other problems without a settlement 
in Kashmir. However much the general atmosphere may 
change for the better, the fundamental grounds for suspicion 
remain. Progress on individual matters, such as the removal 
of Barriers to movement between India and West Pakistan, 
helps to improve understanding, but a deep old sore like 
Kashmir will need a long course of healing. Nevertheless, 
the fact that India and Pakistan are now further from the 
possibility of war than they have ever been is a great gain to 


the security of southern Asia and the stability of the free 
world. 


The Harvest in Eastern Europe 


HROUGHOUT Eastern Europe the harvest is in full swing 

and reports everywhere speak of a bumper crop. The 
Communist authorities always make a great song and dance 
at this time, but this year they seem even more zealous 
than usual. Nature’s bounty must seem a providential 
opportunity to allay discontent in the towns by restocking 
the food shops ; but the party is clearly worried lest the 
discontented and unco-operative peasants should prevent 
the crops from being safely and completely gathered in. 
Why else should the Czechs, for example, repeatedly insist 
that party members must not try to make out that there 
was no time for political work during the harvest period ? 
On the contrary, it is said, mass political and propaganda 
work among the farmers is essential to convince them of the 
vital need to complete harvesting and delivery plans. 
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The authorities have also been taking more concrete 
measures to sweeten the peasants’ temper. A number of 
minor concessions have been introduced throughout the 
Soviet bloc. In Hungary, for instance, all fines for failure 
‘9 fulfil delivery quotas have been cancelled, and all those 
farmers who fulfil their current obligations promptly will 
have most of their arrears cancelled. In Rumania individual 
farmers are being allowed to keep a certain basic minimum 
of grain for domestic use before beginning their compulsory 
deliveries. In Czechoslovakia rewards are offered to farmers 
who deliver milk in excess of their compulsory quotas. 

This compelling necessity to improve food supplies is 
leading the Communist leaders to woo the private farmers. 
Bicrut in Poland has repeated Rakosi’s emphatic statement 
that the individual farmer must be provided with fer- 
tilisers, machinery and- every other incentive to produce 
more. This is a shift in emphasis, but it is not new and 
it does not imply any change in the long-term policy 
of collectivisation. According to Bierut, the collectives 
are to receive “more marked and more comprehensive 
help” ; and throughout Eastern Europe the advantages of 
collectives continue to be extolled. From Hungary, where 
the regime has apparently gone furthest to meet the 
peasants’ abiding hatred of collectivisation, have come the 
most categorical denials that the policy is to be abandoned. 
And it is likely that the Hungarian peasant will be heavily 
discouraged from exercising his new right to leave his 
collective farm ; a recent decree which reduced the delivery 
obligations of collectives by 10 per cent, specifically 
excluded those members who were planning to go back to 
private farming. In short, the Communists are trying by 
some concessions to overcome their present difficulties with- 
out abandoning their long-term policy in the countryside. 


Oil on the Sea 


'HE committee inquiring into the pollution of the sea 
by oil, whose report was issued recently, makes far- 
reaching recommendations. Many of them require, to 
achieve their full effect, a degree of international agreement 
that has not hitherto been forthcoming in this matter. To 
keep British coasts reasonably unpolluted, it will be neces- 
sary to prevent ships, both dry cargo and tankers, from dis- 
charging “ persistent oils” within a zone which in order to 
take account of ocean currents, will project some 1,200 miles 
into mid-Atlantic as far as the fortieth parallel of longitude. 
Yet even this is only a palliative ; for the oily residues dis- 
charged from tanks appear to last almost indefinitely, and to 
keep the seas and coasts clean it will be necessary to devise. 
disposal facilities at ports and chemical methods for use in 
ships. At present this prospect is remote ; it would involve 
ieavy expense and loading and unloading delays, while 
separators are as yet fitted in relatively few ships and are not 
always adequate. 

Yet the problem is an urgent one. It was first tackled by 
the Oil in Navigable Waters Act, 1922, and by a series of 
‘ternational agreements, leading to a draft convention pre- 
pared in 1935 but never ratified. The cure has always 
lagged behind the disease as the cargoes of oil and the pro- 
portion of oil-fired ships on the high seas and in coastal 
waters have grown. Since the war, oil imports into Britain 
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and continental countries have rapidly increased and pollu- . 
tion with them. The result has been not only the spoiling 
of beaches but also a deplorable destruction of bird life ; 
the committee did not enquire into its possible ecological 
effects. In addition, fishing vessels and fisheries, especially 
shellfish beds, have begun to suffer heavily. 

Some losses of these kinds are the inevitable price of 
using and transporting oil ; wrecks, for example, can hardly 
be prevented from emitting oil as their tanks corrode under 


PROPOSED 


PROHIBITED ZONE 


the action of sea-water. But the main evil is both serious 
and preventable, if a stringent code of behaviour can be 
enforced by an international body with jurisdiction far 
beyond the range of territorial waters for which national 
authorities can legislate. Unfortunately, not all countries 
which operate tankers possess a public interested in seaside 
holidays, which is the principle sanction of Government 
action. But it can well be argued that ships caught offending 
against a proper code of behaviour should be denied a share 
in the carrying trade to countries that suffer from their 
incontinence. Meanwhile, the need for research into 
chemical methods of dispersing persistent oily wastes is 
urgent. 


Evasive Public Corporations 


ORD JUSTICE DENNING had some sharp words to say this 

week about the liability of public corporations for 
damages for negligence, and on the shorter time limit within 
which they may be sued as compared the time within which 
other concerns may be sued. Three years ago this week 
a man named. Littlewood, an employee of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, was injured in an accident while at 
work at London Airport. He claimed damages from the 
contractors, Messrs Wimpey and Company, Limited, and 
they in their turn claimed that BOAC was jointly liable with 
them. The trial judge held that both organisations were 
to blame, and assessed the liability of BOAC at one. third 
of the total. But the proceedings launched by Mr Little- 
wood had not been begun until nearly two years after the 
accident itself, and BOAC raised the additional defence 
that, as a public corporation, they must be sued within one 
year of the accident or not at all. They relied, in short, on 
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the fact that the period of limitation, as it is called, although 
six years for a private concern, is only one year for a public 
authority. They cannot be blamed for raising the defence ; 
it would be the duty of any auditor to criticise a public 
body which did not take full advantage of a provision in 
the law enabling it to resist a claim against it. But, as Lord 
Justice Denning pointed out, it is now four years since a 
committee of which Lord Justice Tucker was chairman 
found that this distinction between public and private cor- 
porations had lost its original validity, imposed injustice 
upon claimants, and ought to be amended. 

The losers in this case are Messrs Wimpey. They could 
do nothing to formulate a claim against BOAC within the 
twelve months period because no proceedings against them 
were in existence. When the claim was made they brought 
BOAC into the action at the first available moment. They 
are now left with a court ruling that BOAC should pay one 
third of the total due to Mr Littlewood, but no means of 
enforcing that award. Yet BOAC would be the last to claim, 
in other circumstances, that it is anything but a trading 
corporation, striving as hard as it can to make a profit on its 
operations. 

The anomaly arises from a provision of statute law and 
the courts can do nothing to remedy it. The stock parlia- 
mentary defence for not dealing with such situations is that 
the congestion of business is so great that no promise can 
be given to introduce an amending Bill. Yet it is not hard 
to think of several bills presented to Parliament in the last 
four years which have had less merit than a bill that would 
have amended the Limitation Acts. The implication seems 
10 be that injustice has to grow to a certain size before 
Parliament can take any notice of it. 


Benelux Rides Another Storm 


T the darkest moment of Benelux’s history the spirit of 
A sensible compromise, without which international 
agreements are useless, has steered it clear of the shoals ; 
but the vessel is not yet set fair to the wind. Ministerial 
delegations, which met at The Hague on July 24th, have 
agreed on temporary measures to meet the present diffi- 
culties occasioned by intensive Dutch competition in 
Belgian markets. So far the detailed measures have not 
been finally agreed, but the broad principles are known. 
When production in one industry of a member country 
drops by a certain percentage, as 2 result of competition 
by the industry of another member country, a “ crisis 
situation ” exists and one or more of a battery of safe- 
guarding measures come into play. These are known to 
include quotas, minimum price agreements, credits from a 
special fund still to be instituted, and finally, reimposition 
of import duties. 

Whereas the crisis situation is defined by a formula that 
works automatically, the measures to be applied have to be 
agreed on ; there is also provision for arbitration. An inter- 
parliamentary council, composed of fifteen members each 
from Holland and Belgium and five from Luxemburg, will, 
if the agreement is ratified by the three parliaments, con- 
stitute the final authority. On-the Dutch insistence the 
measures are clearly defined as temporary and specific, and 
are subject to review after six months by the inter- 
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parliamentary council. Thus the conflict between the Durch 
view, which blames the high costs of Belgium’s indusiry. 
and the Belgian view, which blames low Dutch wages, has 
been resolved in an honourable draw. The agreement mak. 
no mention of means to raise Dutch wages ; nor, except {o; 
a pious suggestion of a joint productivity council, is there 


any pressure on recalcitrant Belgian industries 
modernise themselves. 

In practice the new agreement might work out rather 
better than the terms suggest, for the difficulties of Benelux 
have never been on a national scale ; they have tended 
be exaggerated by the sectional interests concerned. If each 
complaint is treated separately on its merits and corrective 
action is adapted to each need, the spirit of Benelux may 
be saved from blind condemnation by public emotion 
whipped up by interested parties. Public opinion polls stil! 
show that there is widespread enthusiasm in all three 
countries for the idea of a Low Countries union. If that 
is to be realised, permanent machinery must be set up to 
deal with the fundamental difficulties of bringing their 
economic policies and fiscal measures into line. 


Jugoslavia’s Troubled Borders 


UGOSLAVIA continues to receive conciliatory gestures 
J from its Cominform neighbours. Rumanian and Jugo- 
slay representatives arranged to meet last Sunday to 
discuss the formation of a joint commission to investigate 
and settle frontier disputes ; it is just over four years since 
the first abortive attempt to set up this commission was 
made. Earlier this month Bulgaria agreed to set up a 
similar mixed commission ; and shortly afterwards Hungary 
followed suit. The Jugoslavs are accepting these gestures 
for what they are worth. But they have no illusions that 
they represent a radical change in the Cominform’s attitude 
towards them. To halt the war along Jugoslavia’s frontiers 
would be as much to the satellites’ advantage as to Jugo- 
slavia’s, even though it might to some extent facilitate the 
flight of refugees into Jugoslavia. Nevertheless, the Jugo- 
slavs evidently feel that no opportunity should be lost to 
test and measure the reality of the apparent changes in 
Soviet policy. 

Of Jugoslavia’s Cominform neighbours, Albania alone 
now continues to maintain its former uncompromising 
attitude ; indeed, in recent weeks the situation along the 
Albanian-Jugoslav frontier seems to have been even more 
strained than usual. It is possible, however, that the 
Communist regime in Tirana will now fall into line with 
Moscow’s latest policies. It may be significant that last 
week it underwent a reshuffle which appears to have been 
designed to make it accord more closely with Moscow's 
present ideas of “ collective leadership.” One of the two 
chief Albanian Communist bosses, Enver Hoxha, has 
retained the premiership, but lost the portfolios of defence 
and foreign affairs ; while the other, Mehmet Shehu, has 
kept the ministry of the interior, but ceases to be secretary 
of the Central Committee of the) party. On the other hand, 
the recent Jugoslav-Greek-Turkish declaration guaranteeing 
the independence of a non-Communist Albania, may make 
the Albanian Communists feel obliged to foster the feeling 
that the country is surrounded by implacable enemies. 
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Leave Britain to the raincoaters, 


the snowbooters, the sneezers. 
Spend this winter in sunshine on tropic seas. 
Gain a month of pure delight, comfort, 
full freedom from care. See Casablanca, 


Teneriffe, Rio, Madeira and Lisbon. 


Join the beautiful Empress of Scotland and 


journey round the South Atlantic. 


From Liverpool 15th December. From Southampton 17th December 


And calling at Cherbourg. Returning to Southampton 18th January 195, 


Complete information from authorised travel agents or 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, B.C.3. 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 





It you are building for 
the future in CANADA 
Taylor Woodrow 
can minimise your 
dollar expenditure 


lo aid industrialists contemplating constructional 
projects in Canada, Taylor Woodrow offer a free 
‘vice of advice, and welcome the opportunity of 
ciscussing your building problems with you. 


It is possible for the preliminary planning service 
to be paid for in sterling and your factory built 
ethiciently, economically and with expedition. 


Consult Taylor Woodrow on your building schemes 
and obtain details of their ‘ Turnkey’ contracts for 
Canada and overseas. 


Throughout the Free World 








in more than half a century 
no substitute has been found for the 
Flexible Wire Control Mechanisms 
originated by Bowden 











insist on Genuine Bowden Products 
WIRE CONTROL MECHANISMS 


for all purposes 











FLEXIBLE HOSE UNITS 


for use on jet and piston engined 
aircraft and all hydraulics 





BUILDING AND GIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


are Building for the Future 


10 PARK STREET WI GROSVENOR 8871 








BOWDEN (Engineers) LIMITED, LONDON, N.W.1 


OY 4-1 
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Only four days from 


London to Australia!” 


Save time on your next Australian trip ! Fly from 


London to Sydney in only 4 days on the direct 
Kangaroo route, Same ticket, same airliner all the 
way. Six flights weekly. Fully-pressurized, 
4-engined Constellations. Fares (£294 single, 
£529.4.0 return) include hotel accommodation at 


scheduled night-stops. All meals and mealtime 


drinks in flight are free; no tips or extras. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent 
or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, $.W.1 
(VICtoria 2323) or 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 
6611) or Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1 (MAY 9200). 
Also B.O.A.C. offices in Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Liverpool. 


FLY» B-0-A-C ~ QANTAS 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
WITH QCANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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August 


Thousands will be taking their holidays this month. Among 
them will be many of our customers, who will be helping 
themselves to enjoy carefree holidays by leaving their 
valuables in safe custody at the Midland Bank and by making 
arrangements to cash their cheques at branches away 


from home. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 


pemtsteccecemme® 








Too small? . . Are you SWRI5 2 


Size is illusory. But we don’t want to get metaphysical—we 
just want to get your business. In Hollerith Punched Card 
Accounting, the yardstick is not physical size, but number 0! 
accounting transactions. Have you ever counted ‘the number 
of transactions your counting house handles in a week—a year ? 

We wager that before you’d recovered from the shock you'd 
have lifted the receiver and asked us to call—to see whether 


(and how) Hollerith could help you. This move would cost you 
nothing. 


~ 535/135 









THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Head Office 
17 Park Lane, lcaben, Wil 
Telephone: HYDe Park 8155 


Offices in all principal cities in Grea 
Britain and Oversea 


~ AOLLERITA | 


Roctrleel puNCaED CARD 
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with Mao and 
Malenkov 


1 rading 


Sir—A letter from Mr Carl P. Blackwell 
of Washington, DC, in your issue of 
July 18th challenges the accuracy of 
The Economist’s statement that the 
United States bought $28 million worth 
of goods from Communist China in 
1952. A substantial portion of this mer- 
chandise, Mr Blackwell says, although 
yf Chinese origin was purchased from 
other countries after being held in 
inventory outside China for an extended 
period. 

No such refined distinctions are made 
by the US Department of Commerce, of 
which Mr Blackwell is an employee. 
The Department’s Business Information 
Service for March, 1953, published a 
series of trade statistics under the title, 
“United States Trade with European 
ind Asiatic Countries in the Soviet 
Bloc.” In the column showing US 
imports for 1952 we find the item: 
“China, including Manchuria .. . 
$27,806,000.” In fact The Economist’s 
use of this figure is in complete accord 
with the “ country of origin” classifica- 
tion traditionally used by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr Blackwell’s letter omits a couple 
of relevant facts. The purpose of the 
US Treasury’s Foreign Assets Control 
Regulations of December 17, 1950, was 
to prevent American economic relations 
with Communist China. Those regula- 
tions prohibit import of Chinese goods 
except under licence by the US 
Treasury. Yet the Treasury in 1952 
granted one exemption after another 
trom this ban because certain Chinese 
products were wanted for American 
stockpiling, 

Mr Blackwell may find it inconvenient 
to have attention drawn to these facts. 
They seem to make it inappropriate for 
Senator Joseph McCarthy and others to 
become quite so apoplectic about the 
restricted commerce which a number of 
1on-communist countries continue to 

induct with China.—Yours faithfully, 
Washington, DC FrepericK KuH 


The Market in Oil 


»(1R—The article “The Market in Oil” 
in your issue of July 25th raises the 
pertinent question to what extent the 
prices for crude oil and finished pro- 
ducts in the Eastern Hemisphere are— 
1° should be—dependent upon develop- 
rents in the USA. By looking at two 
ecific problems involved ome can 
perhaps carry these considerations. one 
step further. 

During the last few years the idea be- 
came generally accepted that for Middle 


Letters to the Editor 





East trade the US was the marginal 
market which would tend to determine 
the price for the crude. This means that 
Middle East crude would sell to any 
destination at a price higher than was 
its laid-down value in New York less 
transportation. The collapse of the 
tanker freight to half the “ standard” 
USMC level, combined with the recent 
increase in American crude oil prices, 
raised this “netback” at the Persian 
Gulf, and it is worth considering what 
repercussions this might have on the 
bulk of the exports from that area. In 
1952, of a total of 85 million tons 
exported from the Middle East only 
just over 74 million tons went to the 
USA; the balance—except for small 
quantities shipped to South America— 
remained in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
In a freely competitive market would the 
prices for the Eastern Hemisphere sup- 
plies now continue to reflect the net- 
back from sales to the USA? This 
would certainly be the case if the volume 
of sales to America could be expanded at 
will, because then it would be left to the 
seller to determine whether he wants 
to place his crude in the Western or 
Eastern Hemisphere. However, since 
the scope for sales in the USA is limited 
to a certain maximum, even in the 
absence of an official quota system, the 
competitive position in the Eastern 
Hemisphere would make itself felt 
independently. At a time of ample sup- 
plies the several sellers will endeavour 
to get as much business as they can, and 
it is quite conceivable that the netback 
from sales to Europe or to the East 
might for some time become lower than 
that theoretically obtainable for the 
limited sales to the USA. This is one 
more reason why the concept of a unified 
world market price has become less 
tenable of late. 

Another relevant point is the develop- 
ment of finished product prices in 
Europe. The recent price adjustments 
in the UK and some other countries 
were still based on the idea that any 
change in the USA, as expressed in 
Platt’s Oilgram “Low” quotations, was 
immediately applicable elsewhere. It has 
since been pointed out that the pattern 
of consumption in Europe is different 
from that of the USA and that—with 
the local refineries’ capacity now equal 
to demand—the relative prices of the 
three main product categories may 
reasonably be determined by the condi- 
tions of the markets which these 
refineries serve. It has been suggested 
that in these circumstances regular 
motor spirit would become cheaper and 
gas oil, which is short, may go up. 

But during the last few days gas oil 
prices have fallen in the States (losing 
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almost all the increase which followed 
the crude oil rise) whereas those of motor 
spirit are unchanged. This is the result 
of seasonal and local surpluses in 
America of gas oil and related products 
which have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the European trend, which goes in 
the opposite direction. 

Both these aspects show that most of 
the principles on which the oil com- 
panies have hitherto based their price 
systems are now subject to revision and 
that a new orientation cannot be delayed 
much longer.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.t P. H. FRANKEL 


Jerusalem 


Str—In the note of the week in your 
edition of July 18th, you suggest that 
scholars, journalists, and others who 
move around could turn trips from 
Israel to Transjordan and vice versa 
into an everyday occurrence and could 
thus help to counter the untrue tales 
which each side believes of the other. 

This is all right in theory. But whilst 
the Israel authorities are willing to allow 
tourists and travellers to pass to and 
from Israel reasonably freely, the Hashe- 
mite authorities in Jordan are alone 
among the Arab states in allowing 
travellers, unless they are of Jewish 
origin, to cross the frontier with Israel, 
Or more accurately to pass through the 
barbed wire fence at the Mandelbaum 
Gate into the Old City of Jerusalem. 
Even they, however, will not allow 
travellers except exceptionally (I was an 
exception) to enter Jordan and return 
again to Israel, and they must normally 
leave Jordan by another route. All the 
other Arab states are totally intransigent. 

Anyone on a Middle East tour wishing 
to visit Israel and the Arab states must 
either leave Israel through the Mandei- 
baum Gate in Jerusalem or return to 
Cyprus before continuing his journey.— 
Yours faithfully, V. C. B. 
London, S.W.7 


Uphill Fight for Fish 


Str,—I welcome your Note of the Week 
in the issue of July 25th. Its tenor 
accords with that of the recent Cairn- 
cross Report which, though rejected by 
the Government, is designed, inter alia, 
to arrest the decline of fishing and other 
communities; to conserve natural 
resources that are in danger of being 
wasted ; to prevent the waste of material 
and social assets; to make fuller and 
more economical use of man-power ; 
and to accelerate the growth of new 
industrial communities in Scotland. 

A freight equalisation plan is essential 
to preserve the more distant British 
ports. The services of Scottish fisher- 
men are highly valued in time of war 
but their communities are penalised 
almost to extinction by high freight 
charges in time of peace. For reasons of 
strategy as well as justice, the North of 
Scotland should be treated as con- 
tinuously part of the United Kingdom. 
—Yours faithfully, Hector HuGHes 
House of Commons, S.W.1 
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The Ethics of Organisation 


THE ORGANISATIONAL REVOLU- 
TION. 

By Kenneth E. Boulding. 

Harpers (Hamish Hamilton). 286 pages. 


\« 
4/5. 


'r- HIS book, which forms part of the 
I Federal Council of Churches’ series 
on Ethics and Economic: Life, also falls 
into place among a sequence of works— 
Thurman Arnold’s “Mythology of 
Capitalism,” James Burns’s “ Managerial 
Revolution,” Peter Drucker’s “ Big 
Business,” and “The.New Society ”— 
all concerned with the internal and 
external politics of large economic units 
and all coming from America. The 
“ organisational revolution” is a much 
more striking phenomenon im_ the 
supremely individualistic United States 
than in an “Old World” historically 
familiar with gilds, monopolies, char- 
tered companies and corporations ; and 
the logic of its development, though 
equally valid elsewhere, is correspond- 
ingly clearer to an American observer. 

Unlike most explorers of the border- 
lands of social disciplines, Professor 
Boulding is a highly qualified economic 
theorist. There is little overt theory in 
“The Organisational Revolution,” but 
the economist’s-eye view of the ‘social 
and technical changes involved, whether 
as cause or as effect, has certain advan- 
tages over that of the impatient sociolo- 
gist or historian rebelling against the 
abstractions of marginal analysis. Con- 
cenirating on the human relationships, 
the divisions of loyalty, the particular 
and general responsibilities, and the 
consequent ethical problems, arising 
from the growth in the number, size and 
power of organisations, Professor Bould- 
ing never loses sight of the economic 
forces which have contributed to shape 
or limit that growth and which it has in 
turn generated or modified. His book 
consequently has a solidity and realism 
often lacking in political and ethical 
discussion. 


Politically he is a pluralist, welcoming 
both the dispersal of powers by the 
market and the balance of powers pro- 
vided by a multiplicity of organisations. 
Indeed, he prefers the constant push 
and pull of special interests, within and 
without representative government, to 
the confrontation of homogeneous 
political parties. When each party is 
the monolithic embodiment of a 
coherent set of principles, “ conversa- 
tion among the parties ceases, or 
cegenerates into mutual shouting or 
speechmaking once the train of 
thought has reached a terminus, every- 
one might as well get off.” The essence 


of democracy is discussion. “ Dictators 
arise because men get tired of the weari- 
some process of discussion, and want a 
quick answer . . . the dictator himself 
becomes insulated from discussion.” 
That is his weakness ; for “he sits in a 
dark room watching the world through 
what he thinks is a television set, but is 
actually an old movie made out of his 
preconceptions ”"—and so has no means 
of correcting his mistakes. The problem 
of organisation, whether in the large 
group or the small, is the problem of 
mutual communication. “ Love,” says 
Professor Boulding tersely, “is no 
substitute for organisation and does not 
itself constitute an answer to the 
problems which organisation tries to 
solve ”—though he adds a little later that 
organisation, the Letter, is no substitute 
for love, the Spirit. 

General discussion of-the ethics, the 
politics and (briefly) the economics of 
the organisational revolution is followed 
by a number of percipient “case 
studies ” (the labour movement, the farm 
organisation movement, and others) ; 
and a final summary leaves the reader 
with some salutary but disquieting 
thoughts about the fruits of a morally 
neutral social science. Then follows an 
unusual feature: a substantial though 
sympathetic critique by Professor 
Niebuhr, against whom Professor Bould- 
ing in turn defends himself with firm- 
ness and courtesy, and a selection of 
other, more technical comments and 
rejoinders. “The discussion,” Professor 
Boulding concludes, “is now launched.” 
Some measure of his book’s power to 
stimulate is provided by the intensity 
with which one wishes for contributions 
to that discussion, not only from Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr, but from, say, Lord 
Russell, Professor Répke, Mr Aldous 
Huxley, Mr Aneurin Bevan, Mr Adlai 
Stevenson, and Mr Nehru. 


Locke’s Journal 


LOCKE’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 
1675-9. 

Edited by John Lough. 

Cambridge University Press. 309 pages, 


40s. 
[N the winter of 1675 John Locke 
went to France for the benefit of 
his health, He was soon expressing 
delight at his escape from the English 
climate, remarking of Montpellier, 
where he stayed for more than a year, 
that “ Winter makes but little excursions 
into the vale of this country, and if I 
were to draw his picture, he should not 
be crowned with turnips and carrots, 
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but with violets and jasmine stud. 
with olives.” From Montpellier he » 
extensive tours of Provence and exp): 
parts of the Mediterranean coast. 

stay in France was prolonged {. 
further two years, for he became | 
to the son of a London merchant 

spent a year in Paris before setting 
on a final tour which took him dow: 
favourite travel route of the Loire. 


Throughout these years Locke 
elaborate journals or notebooks 
which he entered not only details o: 
travels but also philosophical disse: 
tions, notes for a Utopia, and m 
material relating to meteorology, m: 
cine, the Bible, currency, weights ; 
measures.- Professor Lough, who | 
mastered Locke’s difficult. shorthanc 
now presents a scholarly edition of 1 
travel entries of the journal. As 
says, “our text is not the work of 
mediocrity or mnonentity; it is th 
Journal of Locke”; and it is to be r 
gretted that the timorousness of pub- 
lishers has denied us the opportunity o! 
seeing the full journal as Locke wrote 
his powers of observation and _inte!!; 
gence playing over the whole field o! 
politics, religion, technology and 
speculation. 

Locke never intended his journa] for 
publication, and what we are given here 
is necessarily uneven in interest. Many 
entries are only laconic jottings o! 
travel expenses or rough notes on indus- 
trial processes. He had little gift for the 
description of places or the visual arts, 
but was keenly interested in the political 
and social structure of France, then 
subject to such rapid changes. In a 
letter to a friend, Locke once expressed 
his distrust of general theories, saying, 
“it is more easy to build castles of our 
own in the air than to survey well those 
that are on the ground.” Just how 
literally he meant this it is now possible 
to see, for Locke was ceaselessly pacing 
out the dimensions of every building and 
garden he visited. His cool, empirical 
temper of mind, his passion for exact 
measurement and his concern for the 
welfare of the individual admirably 
fitted him to observe and record the 
progress of the French state towards 
totalitarianism. He notes an edict for- 
bidding the teaching of Cartesian 
philosophy, remarks upon the docility 
of the local estates, and shows a con- 
stant concern for the fate of the 
Huguenot minority. He «criticised 
historians for concentrating on wars and 
conquerors, and himself took pains to 
investigate the condition of the French 
peasantry. He was aware too of the new 
power of the. French state; and he 
attended afmy reviews, inspected 
Colbert’s new industries and paid 
special visits to the mew naval ports 
and the great arsenals. 

But even in these notes there is more 


Oe 
if 
a 


:i}S 


_than the dry record of social statistics, 


architectural measurements and accounts 
of industrial processes. Of Louis XIV’s 


* fountains at Versailles he remarked, 


“He may well be made merry with this 
water since it hath cost him dearer than 
so much wine, for they say it costs him 
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2s. every pint”; in Avignon he saw “a 
plain old chair wherein the Pope was 
infallible,” and adds, “I sat too little a 
while in it to get that privilege.” His 
modern outlook, his wide curiosity and 
his meticulous accuracy of statement 
make these excerpts a most “valuable 
study of the France of Louis XIV and 
in even more valuable record of the 
mind and personality of a great figure in 
European thought. 


Living Together 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDI- 
AL VALUES. 
D. W. Harding. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 184 
pag Price 8s. 6d. 


BOOK of this kind must be diffi- 
cult to write. People, after all, are 
more or less expert practitioners in the 
irt of living together, and social psycho- 
ts cannot yet tell them much that 

-y do not know already. Many books 

ocial psychology either try to conceal 

; fact by translating ordinary experi- 
ence into rather pompous jargon or else 
appear trite. Professor Harding 
escapes both of these pitfalls. He escapes 
the first by providing not a systematic 
treatise, but a series of loosely connected 
essays on social psychological topics ; 
and he escapes the second by being 
ilways sensible and often penetrating. 
In order to say something worth. while 
in such short space he has to make some 
demands of his readers, and a few tech- 
nical terms slip in, most of them derived 
from the clinical field. But many such 
terms have been passing into current 
use during the past twenty years or so, 
ind the ordinary man is probably wrong 
in supposing -that it is still possible to 
express all we know. about human 
behaviour in the language of ordinary 
conversation, ; 

To be adequate to his theme Professor 
Harding must find a way of treating 
value and fact neither-as a Utopian with 

programme nor as a disinterested 
intelligence surveying the human scene 
from a safe distance. He may tend 
towards the latter, as becomes a scientist, 
but he remains concerned in the out- 
come of the processés he describes. The 
values he expresses, generally by impli- 
ition, are those for which the word 
‘democratic” was once appropriate. 
for “progress” the phrase “ possibili- 
ues for growth and change” might be 
better, and for “freedom” we might 
read “opportunities for individual 
‘evelopment and expression” ; but his 
ilues are the values underlying our 

ciety and none the worse for that. A 
point he makes clear is that they are 
‘osely interwoven and that one cannot 
xist without the other. His account in 
hapters 10-13 of the dynamics of social 

‘ange brings this out clearly. 

Some people may, perhaps, make one 
‘riicism, Professor Harding, himself so 
‘casonable, tends to think of others as 
perhaps more reasonable than in fact 
they are, He gives, it is true, some 
weight to the findings of psychoanalysis, 
but his human beings seem more in 


command of their destiny than the 
clinician, or indeed the anthropologists, 
would allow. His point of view here is 
at least refreshing, though it may not be 
fashionable. 

All in all, this is a stimulating little 
book which any thoughtful person will 


find both worthwhile and~possible to 
read. 


A Young Profession 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND MENTAL 
HEALTH: An essay on Psychiatric Social 
Workers. 

By Margaret Ashdown and S. Clement 
Brown. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 260 pages. 16s. 


d pose description of the psychiatric 
social worker’s selection, training 
and career should go far to dispel the 
misconceptions that still surround this 
emergent profession. Such a. clear- 
headed and dignified account allays any 
suspicion that this type of social work 
is concerned with woolly-minded 
theories or potted psychiatry, clothed in 
tiresome jargon. 

The book describes the growth of the 
profession during the last thirty years, 
showing how it emerged from the stern 
test of the war changed but bgoadened 
in outlook and firmly established in the 
world of medicine and social.work. The 
method of selecting candidates is fully 
dealt with, and emphasis is laid on the 
type of personality most likely to give 
and to find satisfaction in the work. This 
is followed by a critical discussion of 
training in the light of information 
gathered from a group of workers who 
were trained between 1935 and 1939. 
The authors have studied the worker’s 
progress from her selection as a student 
throughout her career and have devoted 
a chapter to personal difficulties. These 
may sometimes make the training an 
anxious experience, but with the help 
of the right supervisor such difficulties 
may themselves be turned into valuable 
assets for the worker. 


A psychiatric social worker should 
have “the ability to imagine truthfully 
the experiences of other people, even 
though they may be very different from 
her own, and the readiness to accept 
these differences.” Given this realisa~- 
tion of the range of possible experience, 
the authors are of the opinion that 
“there is no end to the possibilities of 
developing her sensibility.” Such an 
attitude enables the worker in child 
guidance to win the confidence of a 
mother in order to guide her through 
her own and her child’s difficulties while 
the latter is being treated by a psychia- 
trist. Again; in the mental hospital it 
enables her to give support and under- 
standing to anxious relatives or perhaps 
to the disturbed out-patient himself. 

The authors also discuss the relation- 
ship between psychiatrist and psychiatric 
social worker, If certain charges of 
arrogance, or of attempting treatmept 
beyond her scope, have been rightly 
levelled at her, these have been counter- 
balanced _by a tendency on the part of 
some psychiatrists to consider her little 
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more than a dogsbody for making social 
investigations and adjustments that are 
strictly practical. Such an attitude sets 
limits to her work which her specialised 
training has not taught her to expect. 
Every profession which aims at help- 
ing to alleviate human suffering or to 
meet human needs works towards its 
own extinction. 
But this could only happen when 
general social work becomes permeated 
with the principles underlying 
psychiatric social work. Even then the 
authors suggest that this would not mean 
the end of the profession as a specialist 
service. 


Gifted European 


THE STORY OF AXEL MUNTHE. 
By Gustaf Munthe and Gudrun Uexkill 
fohn Murray. 216 pages. 18s. 


XEL MUNTHE was a Swedish 

citizen ; he wrote in English, sought 
British nationality and established his 
family in England, and he and his sons 
served with the British forces in two 
world wars. He qualified and practised 
with renown as a doctor in France, but 
chose Italy as his land of heart’s desire 
where he finally created his island fast- 
nesses of San Michele and Materita. 
This gifted European was a connoisseur 
of art and music and a devotee of the 
art of living; a servant of the unfor- 
tunate ; the protector of exploited birds 
or beasts; and, above all, master of 
an inner kingdom of fantasy which 
absorbed him more and more as his 
increasing blindness precipitated his 
withdrawal from the world. 

Most people cherish a conception of 
their possibilities which they blunder- 
ingly try to impose on their fellow men ; 
but very few achieve this human desire 
with a charm of wit and gallant audacity 
that gains instant sympathy in every 
part of the world. This is what Axel 
Munthe did with his “Story of San 
Michele”; and with “The Story of 
Axel Munthe” two well meaning but 
disparate biographers, who knew him 
when he was old and failing and queru- 
lous, give us a peep behind the scenes 
after the curtain had fallen on his unique 
career. 

Their collection of random reminis- 
cences will doubtless be welcomed by 
the countless readers in many countries 
who constitute a Munthe cult ; but dis- 
criminating admirers will find little to 
enhance and much to obscure the bright- 
ness of the original picture. Gustaf 
Munthe, a distant cousin, treats his sub- 
ject with detached commonsense and 
slightly wary sympathy. This is an 
astringent antidote to the saccharine 
adulation of Gudrun Uexkiill, whose 
gossipy revelations remind one of the 
chatter of initiates at a much visited 
shrine or the embarrassing exuberance 
of a fond mamma showing off her ewe 
lamb in the drawing room. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book is the 
flashlight on the unusual aspect of 
Munthe as a family man, given by his 
son, Malcolm, in an introduction that 
is a model of brevity, tact and clarity. 





: 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
° S the United States, partly in London. 

A m e Fr ] C a n u r Vv e y Those items which are written in the 
United "States carry an indication to 


that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Fisenhower’s Armistice 


Washington, D.C. 


F the armistice in Korea had been put through by Mr 

Truman and Mr Acheson there would have been calls 
for their impeachment throughout the country, said Senator 
Paul Douglas, the liberal Democrat from Illinois, last 
Sunday. Although the Senator was using this statefnent 
as evidence that the truce may prove to be disastrous, he 
was perfectly correct. Nothing has been more striking in 
the weeks that President Syngman Rhee has been playing 
cat and mouse with the United States, the United Nations 
command and the peace of the Far East than the remark- 
able shift in the attitude of American opinion, not only 
towards the Korean war, but to South Korea as well.. The 
Americans, so like the nineteenth-century British in_ this 
respect, have in this century acquired a passionate respect 
for nationalism. in small nations which do not threaten 
America’s own security. Thomas Masaryk obtained his 
strongest backing in the United States, and General Chiang 
Kai-shek became a much more important figure, personally, 
when he commanded nothing more than a beleaguered 
Formosa than when he ruled the whole of China; in a 
different sense Pandit Nehru was more of an American 
hero when he was struggling to assert the independence 
of India than after he became the ruler of two-thirds of 
a subcontinent. 

President Syngman Rhee has been a close student of 
American politics and manners. He is a graduate of two 
of the great universities and lived in Washington for many 
years between the wars. He probably knows the American 
official and political mind as well as any non-American. 
In the first two and a half years of the Korean war he 
had as magnificent a build-up in the American press, as 
a patriotic and brave old man struggling doggedly for the 
freedom of his country, as his most assiduous lobbyists 
could possibly have desired. In one sense or another 
various influential Americans, Generals MacArthur and 
Van Fleet, Senator Knowland, and several mass circulation 


newspapers have supported his position that anything less . 


than a unified Korea would be disastrous, and that the 
compromise on which the armistice is constructed repre- 
sents a defeat for the free world. President Rhee thus had 
all the makings of an American hero and yet he has not 
become one. 

‘The only explanation that is readily available for this 
is that, in the problem of South Korea and its future, the 
United States has been confronted for the first time with 
a situation—as perhaps the British were, in their support 
of Turkey, by the hardships of the Crimean war—in which 
national aspiration and autonomy can no longer be cheered 


on from the sidelines, but must be either subjected to 
higher ends or sustained by a continuing drain of American 
blood accompanied by the constant prospect of world 
conflict. The American people seem to have come round 
to the view of the outgoing chairman of their Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the wise and gentle General Bradley, that the 
full-scale war in the Far East, which would be the logical 
consequence of adopting Mr Syngman Rhee’s position, 
would be “ the wrong war,:at the wrong time, in the wrong 
place.” It is clear that the mail which Congressmen and 
Senators have been receiving has contributed powerfully 
to their reticence on this subject and even Senator Know- 
land has only intermittently raised his voice to espouse 
the cause of President Rhee. 


* 


Yet it would be wrong to suppose that the United States 
has concluded an armistice in Korea and refused to support 


- the full fantasy of South Korean demands simply because 


it is tired of the shooting war, or in deference to the clamour 
of its “ pusillanimous allies.” Even General Wedemeyer. 
once the advocate of a tough policy in Korea, said last 


Saturday that the United Nations should sign a truce in 
Korea now 


and then get out and stay out. Apparently competent 

authorities have decided that going on and winning the 

war in the American tradition would be prohibitive. 

Only the Hearst and Scripps-Howard papers, coupled with 
the columnist Mr David Lawrence, the Colonel Blimp of 
contemporary American journalism, have seriously sug- 
gested that the United States should have sided with Mr 
Syngman Rhee. The truth seems to be that, if American 
opinion as a whole ever did believe in General Wedemeyer’s 
“tradition” of total victory as the only solution to any 
international problem, then it seems to have changed its 
mind. 

Nothing contributed more to General Eisenhower's 
victory in the election of last November than his assurance 
that he would end the Korean war, and no better piece 
of work has been done by President Eisenhower since he 
assumed office than his repeated insistence, both publicly 
and privately, that a diplomatic solution is more desirable 
than a military solution for any international problem. 
Among all the other disappointments and failures of the 
first six months of the new Administration, great credit 
must be given to both Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles for 
the way in which they have driven the Korean troika of 
Mr Syngman Rhee, the American Congress and the Com- 
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munists—and, if a four-horse sleigh is conceivable, of 
the allies too—while throwing only minor titbits to the 
wolves. As Senator Douglas said, such an attempt would 
have led to the impeachment of the previous regime. The 
Republicans, just because they are the supposed exponents 
of a tough American attitude towards international affairs, 
can resort to diplomacy more readily than their pre- 
decessors, who had always to prove that they were not 
the heirs of Yalta and Teheran. 

When the news of the cease fire reached the United 
States last Sunday there was no Mafeking night, no wild 
throwing of caps in air, despite the fact that American 
casualties in Korea had been unusually heavy in the weeks 
preceding the signing of the armistice. If there is any 
disposition towards an attitude of “get the boys back 
home,” there is virtually no indication of it in the mail 
of those responsible for analysing such matters at the 
State Department and the Pentagon. Mr Wilson, the 
Secretary ef Defence, at his press conference last week, 
indicated that an end to the Korean war might mean a 
lowering in conscription calls of as much as two-thirds 
within ninety days of the.Korean cease fire. But this is 
taken by officials with the grain of salt that they habitually 
apply to all Mr Wilson’s statements of fact; such a 
reorganisation will depend on the withdrawal of at least 
two American divisions to Japan, which in turn may not 
be ordered for many months, or until the outcome of the 
political conference is known. 

Mr Wilson’s statement was in fact unnecessary if his 
aim was political popularity, for it is clear that once the 
actual fighting ends American popular opinion will support 
the occupation role of the American forces in Korea with 
as little fuss as it does those in Germany. The couplet 
that Professor Denis Brogan attributes to an American 
friend of his, that 

American boys are not like any others: 
Only American boys have mothers, 


may or may not be true, but certainly those mothers 
will feel very differently about their sons being posted to 
a Korean occupation force than about their being sent to 
active combat there. 

* 


There are immense pitfalls ahead. There has been only 
the haziest thinking in the State Department about the 
position which the United States will take at the forth- 
coming political conference on the future of Korea, whether 
it should really aim at a general settlement of the Far 
East, whether the United States will really make a démarche 
on the political unification of Korea, whether an attempt 
will be made to settle the Indo-Chinese and Malayan 
questions at the same time. The haziness is due to the 
tact that the senior members of the Administration have 
been fully occupied with the day-to-day problems of 
achieving the truce itself in the intervals of attending to 
the requests of one congressional committee after another. 
All that can be said is that, with Congress about to depart 
(0 tap its grassroots, and with the immense relaxation in 
the tension of American life that will follow from the cease 
fire, the Administration will for the first time since it took 
office have the opportunity—if it takes it—to do a little 
tundamental thinking about the relation of the United 
States to a Far East which is no longer within the juris- 


diction of the New England missionary or the San Francisco 
merchant, ‘ 
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Summer Students 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE range and variety which characterise higher 

education in the United States flower to their fullest 
extent in the summer schools. Held by regular colleges and 
universities, these sessions attract Americans of all ages, 
from the tired elderly professor to the two-year-old whose 
manner of making mud pies provides the subject of a thesis 
for the seeker after a degree in education. Summer courses 
satisfy that aspiration for learning which has been noted by 
so many observers of the. American scene ; they also lead to 
better jobs. Their subject matter ranges from archxology 
and butter-making, through military science and music to 
a closer acquaintance with Xantippe, running the whole 
gamut of American cultural and professional ambitions. 


A great many people go to summer sessions who do not 
regularly attend colleges and universities, but perhaps for 
that very reason the available statistics are few. The federal 
Office of Education recognises 1851 institutions carrying on 
what it calls higher education, which have a resident student 
population of more than two and a half million men and 
women. Some of these institutions offer four regular terms 
a year, but most of them follow the older system of leaving 
the summer free as a supposed compensation for low profes- 
sorial pay. Into this summer holiday, however, many 
colleges now interpolate an extra term, or even two, if, like 
the University of Chicago, they can draw a large and 
ambitious population. At these the underpaid professor 
may give up leisure in order to teach and earn more money. 

Of the two and a half million students enrolled in colleges 
and universities, a scant third (943,212 in 1949) go to 
summer sessions. These seek either to make up past 
deficiencies or to shorten the time spent at college by 
working all year instead of only three-quarters of it. The 
ordinary college course leading to a bachelor of arts degree, 
or its equivalent in other fields, takes four years. By steady 
attendance at summer school six months or even a year may 
be cut from that schedule. 


These regular students make up only a fraction of the 
summer seekers after light. The next great group comprises 
school teachers who go to refresh their minds, to catch up 
on the latest teaching theory, or to move one more inch 
along the road leading to a higher degree. Courses in 
education form the greatest common denominator in these 
summer sessions; they are popularly supposed to be 
attended primarily by spinster school teachers secretly 
hunting husbands. All that the observant doubter can say 
with certainty is that, if this be true, the spinster school 
teacher is better looking than she used to be. 


Finally, there is a great number who cannot be classified, 
who go to seek culture, amusement with an intellectual 
aura, advancement in professional skills, or romantic oppor- 
tunity. They may study book-keeping, Chinese art or naval 
logistics, they may lead madrigal singers or jump off high 
diving boards. Any of these studies seems justifiable at 
summer school. As a teacher of business methods put it in 
urging a two-weeks course on intensive operation of business 
machines, 


there you meet your own kind of folks, you have a 
marvellous vacation, you learn solutions to your problems, 
you may find a husband, you may get a better salary. 
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You may, in other words, follow and gild the American 
dream. 

Just how the colleges arrange their various six-week 
versions of the best of all possible worlds can be seen in 
their catalogues. Harvard University, for example, has 
offered summer courses in the arts, sciences and education 
ever since 1871, with the exception of four years during 
the last war when only the Graduate. School was open 
during the summer, Harvard serves students. working 
toward a degree, students not working for a degree and 
auditors, commonly known as “culture hounds,” who 
merely want to listen. Even this staid university admits 
that in addition to learning there are concerts, motion pic- 
tures, Observatory tours, and other forms of recreation 
to be found in hot weather. 

Two thousand miles to the west, the University of 
Colorado offers learning on a more flexible (or less for- 
midable) “workshop” plan. Thus a Workshop on 
Economic Education ran from June 23rd to July 11th 
“to stimulate and improve the quality of economic educa- 
tion in the public schools” ; an Athletic Coaching Clinic 
has just ended ; a Writers’ Conference is being held. A 
Dance Workshop, a Mathematics Workshop, and the facili- 
ties of a Language House where one learns while talking 
are also available. 

Regional interests are visible in these announcements. 
Thus the Central College of Missouri offers planned tours 
(presumably by bus) of the home state as a substitute for 
regular courses in Missouri’s history and government. The 
University of Rhode Island, in the insurance city of Provi- 
dence, conducts a month’s summer course on all the forms 
of insurance, liability and workmen’s compensation. On 
the other hand, Cornell University in upper New York 
State, which is famous for its researches into agriculture, 
has joined with Yale University to rise above sectional 
interests and offer a ten weeks’ course in Oriental languages, 
including Indonesian, Russian and Chinese. And the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ever attentive to 
industry’s needs, offers professional summer programmes, 
including courses on the strength of materials, thermo- 
dynamics and automatic control of aircraft. 

Obviously the college budget benefits if the expensive 
college plant can be used eleven or twelve months of each 
year instead of nine, though the need for supplementary 
teaching salaries does cut the profit. But the kind of 
educational summer fare which is in demand is changing 
as summer holidays become a more universal institution, 
and the summer session competes with mountain or beach 
for the attention of wider audiences than exist among people 
with previous academic training. 

The element of popular education is important in these 
sessions, and growing more so as the lower-income groups 
improve their status. So also is their value as a means 
of acquainting one group with another. One of the con- 
unuing needs of a country as big as.the United States is 
for institutions that will mix people up, keep them from 
souring into smug isolation in their own country clubs or 
trade unions, and get them to other parts of the country, 
not merely as tourists carrying their own atmosphere with 
them, but in such a fashion that they must live among the 
pressures and opinions common to another region. This 
need the summer sessions serve as Californians go to study 
m New York, New Mexicans drive to Wisconsin, and 


Connecticut men travel to Arizona, often accompanied by 
their wives. 
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American Notes 





Congress in a Hurry 


HEN last week the irresistable force of Gongress’s 

desire to adjourn by the end of July met the sup 
posedly immovable object of the President’s final minimum 
of essential legislation, it was the immovable object that 
gave way. The Bill to increase postal charges, to counter 
the Post Office’s perennial deficit, had only to appear on 
the President’s “ must” list to be tacitly relegated to the 
next session of Congress. -And on the refugee Bill, the other 
piece of legislation which had threatened to delay the 
adjournment, the Administration is ready to settle on 
Senator McCarran’s terms—209,000 immigrants to be 
admitted over three years, instead of 240,000 over two. 


“Remember, Now—Don’t Grow Any Bigger” 





But it is possible that in the end Congress itself may insist 
on being a little more generous. The Administration even 
offered a compromise, admittedly very much to its own 
taste, to Senator Bricker, over his constitutional amend- 


ment that would limit the President’s treaty-making powers. 
But Mr Bricker rejected the offer, and Republican leaders 
in the Senate have therefore been unable to find time for 
a debate on tiis proposals. . 


At the time of writing the double deadlock on tariff 
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policy remains unbroken. The Administration won a sub- 
stantial victory, with Democratic help, over the protec- 
tionists in the House by the defeat of the second version 
of the restrictive Simpson Bill. But the House conferees 
have so far refused to withdraw in the controversy over the 
size of the Tariff Commission which has held up the 


renewal of the Trade Agreements Act for weeks. On the 
other hand it is in the Senate that protectionist sympathies 
have prevailed on the Customs Simplification Bill, also now 
in conference. The Senate Bill is much less satisfactory, 
from the point of view of foreign traders, than that approved 
by the House, particularly as regards methods of assessing 
the dutiable value of imports. 

[he various appropriation Bills, nearly all passed by the 
House some time ago, are speeding through the Senate, 
into the conference room, out on to the floor again, and on 
to the White House. Once a special plea to the House 
of Representatives had failed to prevent it from cutting 
$1.1 billion from foreign aid funds, the President evidently 
decided that on this, too, he must give way, at least to 
the extent of accepting the smaller cut -which had been 
approved by the Senate Appropriations Committee. The 
final sum recommended there was $4.5 billion, as compared 
with the figure of $§.2 billion in the authorisation Act. 

For the solution of another financial problem, the 
Administration is, it seems, trusting to luck rather than to 
Congress. If revenue comes in well, if the Korean armistice 
enables economies to be made and if, perhaps, the govern- 
ment’s working balances and trust funds can be manipu- 
lated a little, then the national debt may not go through 
its ceiling of $27§ billion before Congress meets again in 
January. With only about $2.5 billion in hand at the 
moment, it will be a near thing, but the Treasury, although 
it may still change its mind, apparently does not risk an 
almost certain rebuff by asking Congress to raise the ceiling 


now. 


After Korea—Universal Service ? 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S revival of the issue of universal 

military service, which was shelved by Congress last 
year, is Of greater importance, in the long run, than the 
dispute between the Secretary of Defence and the Director 
of Selective Service over the possibility of reducing the 
call-up for -military service now that a truce has been 
achieved in Korea. At present there are 3,556,000 Ameri- 
cans under arms, more than twice the 1,460,000 in uniform 
before the war in Korea began. Now that the fighting has 
ceased, the number is expected to level off, and shrink 
slightly to 3,300,000 by next June. But unless voluntary 
enlistments hold up unexpectedly well, or the new Joint 
Chiefs, in their reassessment of American defence needs, 
decide that the size of the forces can be cut even further, 
any drop in the number of men called up is likely to be both 
small and temporary. 
| As he appointed Dr Karl Compton and two others to the 
three vacancies on the National Security Training Commis- 
sion, the body responsible to Congress for drawing up a 
plan for universal military service, the President asked the 
commission to report, by December rst, on the practica- 
dility of instituting UMT while conscription was still neces- 
ary. In the past it has been assumed, even by Mr Eisen- 
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hower, that the number of men in the right age-groups was 
too small to meet both the demands of the services for 
serving soldiers and those of a training scheme. The Presi- 
dent’s interest has evidently been revived by the dispropor- 
tionate burden which is at present placed on conscripts. 
After doing their two_years’ service, they are then supposed 
to spend six years in the reserves ; men who have enlisted 
voluntarily must spend four. Meanwhile, those who are 
deferred, either because they are needed on farms or in 
industry, or because they have dependants, escape any 
military obligation at all.. One loophole, which has caused 
great resentment, was blocked when the President ruled 
that men who become fathers after August 25th will no 
longer be immune to conscription. But there remains a 
group of over a million men with dependants—more than a 
ninth of all the men between the ages of 184 and 26—who 
for the moment at least are untouchable, 

The commission will look into the possibility that a 
military training scheme might help to build up a strong 
and ready reserve. The reorganisation of the reserves, 
adopted by Congress last year, has notoriously failed to 
do so because, by a strange oversight, Congress did not pro- 
vide any penalties for those who, when they leave the forces, 
refuse to take their reserve obligations seriously. Without 
a reserve sufficiently trained to permit the regular forces to 
expand rapidly from a peacetime to a wartime strength, 
there can be little hope of reducing the size of the armed 
forces and the money that is spent to maintain them, 


Stretching Rubber’s Deadline 


GREEMENT has been reached between the Senate and 
House conferees on the Bill authorising the sale of 
the government’s 28 synthetic rubber plants to private. 
firms. The Republicans are anxious to reduce the extent 
of government competition with private enterprise and 
this Bill may set a pattern for the disposal of other federal 
businesses. The House has approved the compromise, but. 
despite the concession made to Democratic opinion, 
Senator Douglas is expected to lead a last-ditch stand on the 
Bill in the Senate, on the ground that it does not contain’ 
adequate safeguards against the creation of a private 
monopoly. 

In principle, the sale is not a partisan issue, for it was 
President Truman who originally proposed that the plants, 
which were built during the war when America was cut 
off from its natural rubber supplies, should be disposed of. 
The present Bill empowers the President to appoint a 
three-man commission to negotiate the sales. To protect 
the national interest, the purchasers must promise to pro- 
duce annually 500,000 long tons of general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber and 43,000 of butyl, about two-thirds of the 
present capacity. Any plants not sold, including, pre- 
sumably, the high cost alcohol butadiene plants to be shut 
down in August, will be kept in standby condition in case 
of another emergency. 

The chief concession made to the Democrats is that the 
commission will have until January, 1955, instead of June, 
1954, to submit its disposal plan to Congress. The Demo- 
crats argued that it would not be able to strike a good 
bargain if it was negotiating against time. The plants’ 
original cost was over $500 million, and Senator Capehart, 
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the Republican chairman of the Senate Banking Committee, 
thinks most of this should be recovered, although much of 
it has been written off and the industry thinks $300. million 
would be a fair price. The Republicans, after their experi- 
“ence with tidelands oil, are not anxious to incur another 
charge of giving away a national asset. 

The Senate, though not the House, attached equal impor- 
tance to the question of a rubber monopoly. Small fabri- 
cators are assured that any increase in price when the 
transfer is made will probably be only temporary, but they 
still fear that their supplies will be endangered if the plants 
are acquired by the big rubber and petroleum companies 
which have been running them. The extension of the 
deadline is partly to enable other firms to get in their bids. 
The House, however, turned down the Senate’s proposal 
that Congress should be allowed to veto individual sales. 
It will have to accept or reject the scheme as a whole, but 
at least the commission is instructed to seek the advice of 
the Attorney-General on how to create a free competitive 
industry out of a government monopoly. 


Hoover Recommissioned 


HEN, for the second time, ex-President Hoover takes 
W the chair of a commission to overhaul the structure 
of the government he will find the terms of reference even 
more to his liking than on the earlier occasion. His first 
commission, which sent its final report to Congress in 
1949, was limited to suggesting ways of performing existing 
functions more efficiently, while the inquiry now set up 
by the Ferguson-Brown Act can consider whether the 
government ought to perform some of these functions at 
all. There are to be twelve members, appointed in equal 
proportions by the President, the Vice-President (as 
presiding officer of the Senate) and the Speaker of the 
House. The interim reports, and the final report which 
has to be ready by June, 1955, should give Mr Hoover 
and those who think like him a chance of showing exactly 
where “creeping socialism” is to be turned back. At the 
same time another commission, of 25 members, will be 
drawing up, by March, 19§4, a report on federal-state 
relations, with an eye to seeing whether much that is at 
present undertaken or partly financed by the government 
in Washington could not better be left to state and local 
authorities. 

Meanwhile, during this session of Congress, President 
Eisenhower has put forward ten more schemes arising from 
the original Hoover proposals, or recommended by the 
three man Rockefeller commission that he set up in advance 
of bis inauguration, Six of the ten are now in effect and, 
unless unforeseen resistance develops in the last days of 
the session, the remainder will come safely through on 
August Ist. But, even though the full implementation of 
the Hoover Report had a prominent place on the Republican 
party platform, the Administration has not yet faced all the 
more politically sensitive sections. 

Most of this year’s reforms have been non-controversial. 
Those affecting the Department of Agriculture and the 
establishment of a full dress Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare were controversial when submitted by 
Mr Truman mainly because Congress distrusted the 
political personalities that were then involved, not. because 
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they stepped on the toes of established interests. Of the 
remainder, the most important are those affecting the 
Department of Defence and the Department of State. Mr; 
Eisenhower’s military prestige was enough to gain sanction 
for changes which enhanced the status of the civilian 
Secretary and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Finally, unless this is reversed at the last minute by 
Congress, there will be set up a Foreign Operations Agency 
to supervise all economic, military and technical aid, and 
United States Information Agency to run the Voice of 
America and other information services. This anticipates 
the complete overhaul of the existing patchwork of leg:s- 
lation providing for the conduct of American foreign policy 
which the President has promised for next year ; in theor, 
at least the State Department is left to concentrate on 
policy-making, with the wan hope that it will now be ou 
of the direct line of political fire. 


Hollywood Goes to Washington 


OLLywoop has given more experienced pressure 
H groups a lesson in how to manage Congress. A 
minor triumph for the moving picture trade unions is the 
inclusion, in a technical and non-controversial tax Bill, of 
a repeal of the income tax exemption granted to Americans 
who stay abroad 17 out of 18 consecutive months. This 
was adopted in 19§1 to encourage technicians to take 
jobs on Point Four projects and US military bases abroad, 
but the real beneficiaries have proved to be moving picture 
stars and businessmen. The exemption tempted them to 
make pictures abroad which the trade unions consider might 
otherwise have been made in the United States. 

The industry’s triumph, however, is much more impres- 
sive. Cinema owners, like many other businessmen, pay 
federal excise taxes, and they ascribe their present woes as 
much to the tax as to the inroads of television. Unlike the 
others, however, they have succeeded in. obtaining relict 
and this from a Congress which has just reluctantly recog- 
nised the necessity of extending the excess profits tax for 
six months. It took only a fortnight for both the House 
and Senate to pass a Bill exempting cinema owners from 
the 20 per cent admission tax. 

This was the reward of a long and carefully planned 
campaign. Ever since Congress assembled, delegations of 
exhibitors have descended upon the Congressmen and 
Senators from their states, with lists of the cinemas which 
have had to close and gloomy prophecies about the number 
about to shut. A film was even made, for Congressmen 
only, illustrating the exhibitors’ plight. Other distressed 
industries with claims no less justified, the legitimate 
theatre, for example, were kept firmly out in the cold lest 
the cost to the Treasury become so great that the President 
would have no choice but to veto the Bill. As it is, to 
rescue the movies will reduce revenue by about $100 
million a year, an eighth of the receipts that the President 
saved by his long and bitter fight to retain the profits tax. 
Cinema goers will not benefit. The exhibitors say quite 
candidly that they do not mean to cut their prices. The 
President’s problem is. whether he should make his first 
veto one of a measure which has so much congressional 
support. But if he signs, it will be hard next year to resist 
the demands of a score of other claimants. _ 
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A Year of Neguib 


SPECTATOR at the military parade which marked 
A a year of President Neguib’s rule in Egypt likened the 
scene in Liberation Square to the state of the nation today. 
Hardly had the President arrived and begun his speech 
than the crowd broke ranks and, raining blessings upon 
him, poured into the space destined for the military parade. 
Police vainly pushed and shoved it back ; only the faces 
of the more aristocratic spectators remained unmoved. Yet, 
in the midst of the milling multitude, a square of the 
troops waiting to parade stood firm as a rock. There was 
the national scene in miniature: the ordinary Egyptian 
displaying his liking for being told what to do, yet his 
liability to sudden bursts of uncontrollable emotion ; the 
upper class critical of an adulation for Neguib in which it 
does not join; the army steady, and capable of keeping 
order so long as it wants to do so. 

How much support have the President and his junta 
earned by their deeds during this first difficult year ? 
Judging by their anniversary speeches, their own assessment 
of their work gives first place to the inauguration of land 
reform. Distribution of title deeds to a first batch of 
peasants was one of the many engagements kept by the 
President during the crowded days of celebration. But 
the successful redistribution of large estates is a complicated 
process of which the actual allocation of land is only a 
trifling part ; this must be complemented by assistance with 
tools, production and marketing, and other facilities that 
landlords used to provide. Since the modern forms of this 
assistance are hardly organised as yet, many observers would 
award first place to some other of the regime’s activities. 

Its most remarkable feature is its morale ; a band of 
young officers—few of them over 40—continues to give the 
impression that its members are austere, selfless and at pains 
to learn a difficult job. Even their enemies are in no position 
to make the familiar accusation of corruption. It is these 
young men who, by agreements which they reach in confer- 
ence, take all executive decisions ; yet they have retained 
in their service several civilians of high quality—notably 
their excellent Minister of Finance, Abdel Gelil el Emary— 
because ON most matters they remain sufficiently aware of 
their limitations to know when to take professional advice. 
Of their practical achievements, the most important in the 
political field was their decision to abandon the Wafd’s 
conceit that the Sudan issue and that of the Canal Zone 
were linked matters, and to be ready to settle them separ- 
ately. The Sudan agreement of last February was the result. 
In the economic and financial sphere they were left with 
such a dreadful legacy by their predecessors that spectacular 
results have been.impossible ; this legacy included a budget 


deficit of £E38 million for the year ending June 30, 1952 ; 
an account with the National Bank which had been {E75 
million in credit in January, 1950, but went into the red in 
August, 1952; huge stocks of unsold cotton carried over 
from previous seasons on account of the Wafd’s habit of 
juggling with prices in order to line the pockets of its 
friends ; and a consequent serious shortage of sterling which 
caused drawings to the limit on Egypt’s blocked account in 
London, and the balance in its free account to drop to an 
all-time low figure of £200,000 in December of last year. 
There is no quick way out of such straits. Yet last week’s 
Liberation Day speeches were able to report that the 
government’s price policy for cotton had got the surplus 
moving to an extent that brings the season’s sales to date to 
1,800,000 cantars more than last year (1 cantar=99 Ib) ; 
the only fly in the ointment is the money cost to the 
Treasury of an operation which involved it, having bought 
when cotton was dear, into selling at a loss of almost {Er} 
per cantar. As a result of these sales and of an import 
restriction policy, speakers were also able to report that the 
balance in Egypt’s free sterling account had risen to {19 
million by the end of June. Advances to the government 
from the National Bank had also been liquidated ; at the 
cost of taking over £E11.8 million which had been held as 
a reserve in the Bank’s Issue Department it was 
£Es5.6 million in credit. : 


Courageous Budget Policy 


These are actual feats performed. Equally meritorious 
are the plans for next year as framed in the budget for 
1953-4. For the first time, an Egyptian cabinet has 
summoned the courage to proclaim the need for hardship 
and sacrifice in order to attain financial stability and a higher 
level of welfare. Abdel Gelil el Emary anticipates a drop 
in revenue of {E15 million and a rise in expenditure of 
£E13 million as compared with the figures for the year just 
ended. He proposes to close the resultant gap by imposing 
additional customs duties of £E6 million on imports which 
compete with Egyptian products ; duties on imports which 
increase local production will, by contrast, be lowered. 

The balance of {E22 million he intends to raise by 
reducing the cost of living bonus payable to all government 
servants and by halving their regular increments. This 
attack upon an overblown civil service is a real display of 
courage, for it incurs the wrath of a large and vocal sector of 
the population. Another economy is to be effected by reduc- 
ing the subsidies on flour and sugar—that is, by raising the 
price of two essential foodstuffs. The budget is therefore not 
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altogether what the junta’s left-wing supporters would have 
it to be—a soak-the-rich affair. It hits the poor hard ; but 
there is no other way back into balance, for Egypt possesses 
virtually no mechanism for collecting direct taxation, and to 
create it in a year of struggle with odds would have been 
impossible. 

Changes of such dimensions nowhere occur without 
creating enemies for those who initiate them. The punta 
has made many. It is disliked by most of the politician 
class whom it ousted, by the big landowners who see it as 
disrupting their principal source of wealth, and by the 
underworked but underpaid civil servant who finds his pay- 
packet smaller and his bread dearer, Lastly, it has some 
adversaries within the forces ; the army officer is drawn 
principally from the classes that own real property ; it has 
dismissed a large number of senior men in this category, 
and its recent promotion to commander-in-chief of Abd al 
Hakim Amir—till lately only a major—has not endeared 
it to officers in the higher ranks. Yet it survives because 
it is firm of purpose, and has clean hands, and is so obviously 
bent, ultimately, on doing its best by all who earn, and 
increase productivity. 

The existence of these critics and adversaries offers an 
explanation of an anomaly that puzzles many British 
onlookers. They know that President Neguib admits to the 
need for a base not just in the Canal Zone but “in all 
Egypt ”—in a word, for a base achieved by consent. They 
know that he therefore admits, contrary to the opinion of 
some of his less intelligent countrymen, that, for a country 
in Egypt’s key location, there is no such course as neutrality. 
How is it, then that in one breath he calls Britain Egypt’s 
“natural friend” and in another reviles it as an enemy 
whom “we can drive out when we wish” ? How is it 
that he admits a need for technicians over a period, but 
cannot hear of technicians who shall be responsible 
not to Cairo but to London ? The answer is that he must 
from time to time throw a sop to his critics, some of whom 
are in the army, and steal the anti-British phrases from 
their lips. If he were to endow them with the excuse to 
proclaim that, by admitting military technicians responsible 
to London, he had indefinitely prolonged “ occupation,” 
the army might cease to be the factor for order that it is 
today—and that would be Neguib’s end. 


Moderation in Africa 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ACCRA 


HREE years ago, the first popularly elected government 

in West Africa came to office in the Gold Coast 
under the star of disorder. The Prime Minister, Dr 
Nkrumah, had to be released from prison where he 
was serving a sentence for sedition. The crowds 
who filled the streets shouted the slogans of anti- 
imperialism and “immediate freedom from the capitalist 
yoke,” the speeches of their leaders in the Convention 
Peoples’ Party seemed to draw most of their inspiration 
from Tom Paine and Karl Marx, and one of the first 
decisions was to boycott all social contacts with the British. 
The distance that has been travelled since those dubious 
beginnings can best be measured by the statesmanship and 
moderation displayed by these same leaders in the Gold 
Coast Assembly’s recent debate upon the next stage in 
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constitutional advance towards self-government. © For two 
and a half years they have worked within the framework 
of the Coussey Constitution of 1950. Two of its essential 
features were the presence in the Cabinet of three ex-officio 
British ministers—the Minister for Defence and Extern.! 
Affairs, the Finance Minister and ‘the Attorney Gener:!— 
and the election to the Assembly by indirect voting prove- 
dures of a number of territorial members, many of them 
tribal chiefs or representatives of the chiefs. The new 
proposals—which the Assembly has now all but unan 

mously adopted—call for a modification of this hybrid co) 

stitution “ as a matter of urgency,” replacing the ex-offici. 
members by African ministers and introducing direct ele 

tion by secret ballot for all members of the Assemb|; 
These measures are envisaged as an immediate and essential 
stage in the advance towards complete independence within 
the Commonwealth, which “ as soon as the necessary con- 
stitutional and administrative arrangements for independ 
ence are made,” Her Majesty’s Government is requested 
formally to promulgate. 

These procedures are, in themselves, far removed in 
spirit from the slogan of “ self-government now” which 
echoed through Accra three years ago and the reasons for 
the more cautious approach were made very clear in the 
course of the debates. The opposition, a small-group of 
half a dozen members led by a veteran of Gold Coast 
politics, Dr Danquah, is normally well to the right of the 
government. But he tried to embarrass the government by 
proposing an amendment to its constitutional proposals, 
demanding, as the Nigerian extremists had done, a definite 
date for independence and setting the date for March 6. 
1954. In the event, the amendment, far from proving an 
embarrassment; gave Dr Nkrumah and his Ministers the 
opportunity of explaining the solid reasons for their prudent 
approach and of demonstrating the experience, steadiness 
and judgment they have acquired. 


Allaying Northern Fears 


Some of the grounds for the government’s moderation 
lie in the Gold Coast’s own internal situation. The 
Northern territories are neither so wealthy in resources nor 
so relatively advanced in education as the Ashanti or the 
Coastal regions. The leaders in the North share some of 
the Nigerian distrust of the men‘from the South and given 
an immediate choice between administration by British 
Colonial officers whom they know and Southern officials 
who are an unknown quantity, they would prefer the former. 
Dr Nkrumah has gone out of his way to counter 
these fears. The constitutional proposals were discussed 
with the Northern leaders and the Prime Minister 
recently accompanied the Governor, Sir Charles Arden- 
Clarke on a formal visit to the Northern capital, Tamale, 
to reassure lccal opinion. In the debate itself, an 
able minister representing the Northern territories, Mr 
Braimah, was chosen to second the constitutional motion 
and said bluntly that the men of the North supported the 
proposals because they believed the transitional period 
could be used to increase the education and devélop the 
resources of the North sufficiently to bring it into an 
independent Gold Coast as an equal partner. 

The chiefs, too, would have none of the opposition’s 
demand for immediate independence, Their desire is to 
work out with the government means by which the office 
of chieftain can be combined with the new elective system 
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of local government introduced in the last year. In Gold 
Coast tradition, the chief has been in any case something 
less than a hereditary autocrat, acting with the advice of 
his elders and liable to be.deposed by an exasperated 
people. The old tradition and the new democracy could, 
the chiefs feel, be combined, provided the final constitution 
of the Gold Coast is not forced through at break-neck 
speed. Many chiefs believe, too, that a second chamber 
or senate might be the right national forum for their 
icace. Here, too, earlier tendencies towards extremism 
ig some supporters of the Convention People’s Party 
given place to a juster appreciation of the place of 
chief in moral society and the dangers inherent in 
sudden detribalisation. 


Tribute to British Officials 


The chief cause of. the responsibility displayed by the 
:old Coast leaders is ‘their direct experience of govern- 
ment. It is a sign of considerable maturity and self 
confidence that they are perfectly prepared to admit what 
as been learnt and how much they have owed, in the 
orocess Of learning, to the good will and understanding of 
he Governor and the three ex-officio members. Dr 
Nkrumah’s tribute of thanks to these men was almost as 
warmly applauded in the Assembly as the demand for inde- 
pendence itself. The Gold Coast’s leaders have wrestled 
for two and a half years with the practical problems of 
idministration and if they ask now for a further transitional 
period, the delay is due not to any slackening in the deter- 
mination to achieve self government but to the desire to 
secure it with the least possible loss of efficiency. 

Efficiency still means help from Britain, help and advice 
it the highest level—hence the proposal that the African 
Minister of Finance shall have an economic adviser, that 
the Attorney Gerieral will remain as an official beside the 
new Minister of Justice and that the Governor shall remain 
responsible for defence and foreign affairs and share 
responsibility for internal security and the public services 
with an African Minister.. Efficiency still means retaining 
British officials in the Civil Service and a few days before 
the constitutional debate, the Prime Minister issued a 
constructive statement, which while reaffirming ‘the prin- 
ciple of Africanisation of the Civil Service, promised 
security of tenure and promotion by merit to any British 
otficial who would serve in the Gold Coast Civil Service 
aiter the transfer of power ; it also proposed compensation 
agreements to those who preferred to leave. 


~ 
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New Spirit of Partnership 


Above all efficiency means sensitive co-operation with 
outside interests in the economic development of the coun- 
iry. The largest experiment of this kind in Africa, the 
.luminium and power project on the Volta River, involves 
4 partnership between. the British and Gold Coast govern- 
ments and a private firm, Aluminium Ltd. of Canada 
British Aluminium may also participate at some stage). 
The project is still only in its exploratory stage but the 
Gold Coast government has already had a first opportunity 
(0 demonstrate its desire for a new spirit of partnership. 
The traditional distrust of foreign capital was reinforced 
carlier in the year by the fear whispered abroad by ex- 
‘remists, that the Volta was simply a plan to perpetuate by 
economic means Britain’s ostensibly abandoned political 
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control. In a stormy debate in February; the Assembly 
demanded that two Gold Coast representatives should sit 
on the Preparatory Commissions as watchdogs for the 
people. But a week. before the constitutional debate, 
the Prime Mimister persuaded the Assembly to stand by the 
agreement which had been reached and to substitute for two 
Commissioners a National Committee representing govern- 
ment and oppvsition. His statement was remarkable not 
only for its insistence on the need for trust between the 
partners but also for his plea that so vast a scheme should be 
Considered as a national and not a partisan issue. 

The great question before the Gold Coast now is how 
the very real striving of its youthful leaders (men between 
22 and 35) to fulfil their responsibilities with judgment and 
good will can be matched by good will and imagination in 
the United Kingdom. It is not simply a question of grant- 
ing independence gracefully. It is not evert a question of 
Commonwealth membership for a nation of African stock. 
That issue will inevitably be raised in the not too distant 
future by the British West Indies whatever the speed of 
development in the Gold Coast. It is above all the question 
whether new methods can be devised to make partnership 
between equals within the Commonwealth something more 
than a pious sentiment for Empire Day. The issue does not 
arise only in relation to West Africa. But*the Gold 
Coast, in which so much good will has been created and 
where the willingness for partnership is so marked, could 
well be an invaluable proving ground of the new relation- 
ship upon which the continuance of the Commonwealth 
undoubtedly depends. 


South Africa’s Budget 


OUTH AFRICA’S Minister of Finance, Mr Havenga, 
was described as “ grave and unsmiling ” after present- 
ing his delayed budget to parliament on July 22nd: his 
mood was well suited to the cheerless news he had given. 
In all, additional taxes to the tune of {11,400,000 are 
proposed for the new financial year; but this is not the 
whole burden, for as a direct result of the new budget the 
price of bread is to go up by twopence a loaf, and rail rates 
by an average of 13.6 per cent. The severity of the new 
tax measures (discussed on page 341) has-rudely shocked 
those South Africans who were hopefully anticipating some 
modest reductions. No less unexpected was the depressing 
picture of the Union’s present economic difficulties revealed 
in the budget speech ; up to now this has been eclipsed by 
the constitutional crisis. 

Mr Havenga’s task was not easy. He was faced with 
several intractable problems. The Union’s economy, after 
the massive surge forward in industrial development after 
the war, needs now a period of consolidation and digestion, 
The economic structure has become unbalanced, the basic 
industries, like gold-mining, have steadily been losing 
ground in relation to the rapidly expanding secondary and 
service industries. For example, mining used to contribute 
19.5 per cent to the gross national product in 1938, com- 
pared with 17.5 per cent for manufacturing industry. The 
respective percentages in 1952 were 12.9 per cent and 23.6 
per cent. With little prospect of a higher world price for 
gold, it is to the credit of the government that it has at last 
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taken the bull by the horns and deliberately planned to 
redress the economic unbalance which inflation and import 
restrictions have jointly precipitated since the war. 

Another legacy of the tremendous growth of industry 
since the war is the backlog of public works and services. 
Up to now, this has been the main limiting factor in further 
industrial advancement. There have been shortages of 
electric power and some load-shedding ; over-loading of 
the transport system to the point of near collapse ; and in 
all a strain on facilities which could not go on. The budget 
is planned to remedy this shortcoming ; but the character 
of the problem has changed. Now finance, or more pre- 
cisely, the shortage of savings, is the limiting factor and 
the government has been forced into an extreme measure— 
a compulsory savings levy—in order to finance its loan 
account for urgent capital works. 


Cost of Apartheid 


This situation has arisen because of three inter-related 
but distinct factors: the postwar inflation ; the financing 
of the new industries out of domestic private savings ; 
and the poor credit standing of the Union government, 
and indeed of anything connected with South Africa, in 
the world capital markets. There is now no sizeable fund 
of genuine savings in South Africa which could be siphoned 
off by government loan operations for the financing of 
public works. The budget gives implicit recognition to 
this fact. Most galling of all to the Malan government is 
the low credit rating which South Africa has abroad. 
No amount of bluster and recrimination can alter the plain 
fact that investors the world over shy away from anything 
to do with South Africa for fear of the effect that Malan’s 
policies may have on social unrest and economic disorder in 
the Union. 

Mr Haventga also had before him the estimates of govern- 
ment expenditure which, at £223 million, is higher by {10 
million than in the previous year. Much of this increase is 
due to the normal expansion of public services alongside the 
development of the country and to defence expenditure ; 
but a very large portion (which is quite impossible to 
estimate) must be set aside for the government’s 
“apartheid ” programme ; this calls for separate facilities, 
re-settlement, compensation payments, national reyistration, 
and last but not least, the additional costs of providing for 
internal security. 


Flight of Capital 


Finally, Mr Havenga must have been much influenced 
by the rapid depletion of South Africa’s reserves in the past 
half year. Since January gold and foreign exchange reserves 
have declined by £26 million. The most rapid decline 
coincided with the return to power of Dr Malan in April. 
As South Africa’s trade balance in the half year has been 
less unfavourable than in the comparable period in 1952, 
and there is no evidence of any unusual invisible trans- 
actions, the inference is that there has been some movement 
of capital out of the Union. South Africa’s balance of pay- 
ments is extremely sensitive to movements of capital ; 
unless the capital flight can be halted or brought under 
control, the alternative will be a further intensification of 
import restrictions to preserve a minimum reserve of gold 
and foreign exchange. By excluding gold-mining from the 
new savings levy ; by its attack on the lop-sided economic 
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structure ; by its drive to get rid of inflation ; and by its 
general tone of austerity, the budget is an attempt to get 
down to fundamentals and thus to influence outside opinion 
whilst not compromising one whit on the government's 
broad social and economic policies. 

In many respects this is a brave budget because it secks 
to arrest even at this late stage the spirit of boundless 
optimism which is so characteristic of the South Afric.n 
business and commercial community. It is fundamen:,), 
because it seeks to redress the unbalanced economic struc- 
ture which has arisen in the postwar years. It is unpopular 
because it imposes new taxes when nearly everywhere else 
reduced taxation is the order of the day. But it is inadequate 
and basically unfair because it does not go far enough in 
reducing the discriminatory taxes on gold-mining and 
because once again the very lowest end of the income scale 
—the non-Europeans most of all—is most seriously pre- 
judiced, by the increased price of bread, and by the higher 
rail fares. Finally it is a contradictory budget because -it is 
disinflationary by virtue of the savings levy ; but inflationary 
in setting off a new spiral of cost inflation with the tax on 
petrol, the higher bread price and the increased railway 
rates. 

Politically it is not an easy budget to defend. If the 
United Party opposition can mend their ranks there i: 
ample grist for their mill. After all, the cost of living was 
intended as the opposition’s main plank at the recent 
election. It remains to be seen whether Dr Malan can 
deflect attention once again from the basically unsound 
economic condition of South Africa. 


Germany Cuts Steel Prices 


EST GERMAN steel producers have reluctantly 
W agreed to make a small cut in prices, much below 
the amount desired by German consumers ; and the duty 
on German imports of steel from outside the European 
Coal-Steel Community will probably also be reduced. This 
is the result of an important conference held recently in 
Bad Kissingen between the German iron and steel pro- 
ducers, the main industrial users of these products, and 
the Federal Ministry of Economics led by Dr Erhard. 

German steel prices have been a bone of contention inside 
the community for some months. The German producers, 
very naturally, have wanted to charge high prices in order 
to give themselves a generous margin for investment. This 
policy has brought them into conflict not only with the 
High Authority, which aims at lower prices, but also with 
their own consumers. German engineering firms have been 
complaining loudly that high steel prices put their exports 
in Overseas markets at a competitive disadvantage with those 
of such foreign rivals as Britain. Now they have won a 
partial victory with the producers’ offer of a five per cent 
rebate on some types of steel, although even with. this 
reduction, the German engineering industry claims that 
it must pay more than comparable British firms. 

The case for price cuts in Germany was strengthened 
by the distinct threat of competition in the German home 
market from French steel based on Thionville. The general 
level of German steel prices, even after the reductions made 
in May, when the common market opened, was among the 
highest in the community. “As a result, French semi- 
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manufactured steel, for example, was fully competitive 
everywhere in Germany, except Cologne and Hanover. 
Because the Treaty forbids it, the Germans could not shut 
out this competition by imposing import restrictions. 

The new German cut puts the remaining producers of 
the community in a dilemma. From selling at the highest 
prices, after the Italian, many types of West German steel 
will now sell at the lowest prices in the common market. 
This means that other producers will probably be compelled 
to cut their prices too. It was also agreed at the Bad 
Kissingen conference that the community as a whole had 
too high and rigid a price level. Dr Erhard and M. Monnet 
are said to hold the same opinion on this score. It seems 
that Article 60 of the Treaty provides only that a given 
producer may align his prices with the lowest quoted at 
any basing point within the community. The Article does 
not make allowance for a producer who may wish to cut 
his prices still further or to cut them for certain orders 
only. This price structure is too inflexible and proposals 
for loosening it have been made to the High Authority. 


Lower Tariffs Next 


At the conference, Dr Erhard stoutly maintained his 
reputation as a free trader. He refused to agree to a special 
export incentive for steel, and reminded the meeting that 
he has, indeed, just given the International Monetary Fund 
an undertaking to work for the abolition of all such mea- 
sures. Dr Erhard also pressed his liberal views on 
tariffs at Bad Kissingen. It was agreed that duties on 
steel imported into Germany from countries outside the 
community should be reduced, if possible in conjunction 
with the French, and German-French conversations are 
taking place in Luxemburg on this topic. A move of 
this kind is in keeping with the avowed aim of the Treaty— 
to reduce tariffs to a point where the whole community has 
a common tariff barrier as low as the one that now protects 
the Benelux countries. 


The Birth of the Bolsheviks 


IFTY years ago a group of Russian social democrat 
delegates held a congress in Brussels. After a few days 
police interference compelled them to move across the 
Channel. Thus it was in London that the memorable 
assizes_ which gave birth to the Bolsheviks ended. 
Londoners, like the rest of the world, were not aware that 
history was being made just around the corner. Even if 
they had bothered to watch the quarrels of this small 
emigré group, they would have found their dispute 
unimportant and pedantic. The delegates agreed on a pro- 
gramme and split merely on the wording of one paragraph 
in the statute. One group, of which Lenin was soon to be 
the undisputed leader, argued that membership must be 
restricted to persons “ participating in one or other 
organisation” of the party. The other group advocated 
2 looser formula admitting all those who would accept the 
Programme and support it materially or otherwise. 
Even the actors in the drama were not aware of the 


importance of the cleavage. Lenin alone possibly visualised 
that, if the revolution was to be successful in Russia, the 
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a must provide a general staff and disciplined cadres. 
© partisans of a broader, less disciplined party. won the 
day at first and only after the departure of several delegates 
from the Congress did the group to which Lenin belonged 
gain the majority. They were, therefore, called Bolsheviks 
or majority men while their opponents were named 
Mensheviks or men of the minority. Many of the 
protagonists were soon to change sides, yet despite many 
efforts the gap was never bridged. Fourteen years later 
Lenin’s Bolshevik general staff was to play a decisive role 
in the October revolution. 


Revolutionary leaders have gone. Lenin died in 1924 and 
Stalin eliminated the others. History had to be rewritten 
in order to deny the role of Trotsky and the Bolshevik old 
guard and to make it all the work of Stalin and Lenin. 
Even the nominal link was broken last year when the Soviet 
Communist party ceased to be called Bolshevik. The 
reality of today may be far away from the dream of 50 years 
ago, yet the bastard children or grandchildren who now 
sit in the Kremlin do not deny the heritage. Indeed, the 
lengthy article issued by the propaganda section of the 
Central Committee and published this week throughout 
the Soviet press is above all a tribute to Lenin. History is 
still distorted since no mention can be made of the part 
played by all the “traitors.” The time has not yet come 
for rehabilitation, but at least Stalin’s shadow no loriger 
dominates the whole picture. 


Troubles of Middle Age 


Obviously such an important document published by the 
Central Committee does not limit itself to a review of the 
past. It also surveys the present and the future. In this 
it says little new, but rather restates things which have 
already been said before. On the political front it 
emphasises the need for collective leadership and attacks the 
“cult of the individual.” On the economic side it stresses 
the need to satisfy consumer demand and argues that Russia 
has all the basic resources necessary to carry out this task. 
Yet, there is a seamy side to this picture: “. . . entire 
branches of industry lag behind the Plan ; collective farms 
and whole agricultural regions lie neglecied.” Coupled 
with recent accusations against Beria this could imply that 
there are difficulties in obtaining food supplies for the 
towns and that the collective farm system is facing some 
sort of a crisis. 


Reviewing the international situation, the article again 
weaves a course between hopes of peaceful co-existence and 
the need to be always ready for everything. This time the 
emphasis is on “ prolonged co-existence and pacific com- 

tition,” but the need to insure the defence of the Soviet 

nion should not be forgotten since “ the imperialist camp 
is full of contradictions, its economy is unstable and its 
leaders frightened of peace.” 

On: reading the Soviet press nowadays one has the 
impression that the articles are the result of a compromise 
or that the editors have not been told definitely what line 
to adopt. From day to day there are changes;in shade, in 
emphasis. Does this mean that the “ collective leaders” 
are struggling over policy ? Fifty years ago it was-impos- 
sible to foresee that some emigré politicians arguing over 
&@ party statute were laying the foundations of the October 
revolution, that the Bolsheviks would rise to power in 
Russia. Now it seems impossible to foretell what use their 
successors will make of this power. 
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Negotiating at Panmunjom—Il 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OR much of its history journalists seemed almost as 
essential to the proceedings at Panmunjom as the armis- 
tice delegations: They publicised what was said there, and 
the place had its own apparatus for helping them to do so. 
In the last stages this was changed, and the talks were held 
in secret. Whether progress was made because of this new- 
found discretion, or whether the delegations chose to work 
in silence because at last a truce had to be reached, it is 
perhaps too early to say. The latter seems the more likely. 
But the bickering that had previously gone on month 
after month at Panmunjom had at any rate been fostered by 
the daily publicity it was given: It was practically impos- 
sible for either side to make a concession without seeming 
to admit defeat. . The routine at Panmunjom magnified 
differences that often had little to do with the supposed 
purpose of the negotiations. 

Although almost every word said was repeated to the 
Press later, the proceedings were not public in the way that, 
say, those in Parliament are. For one thing, the frail-looking 
conference building would not have been large enough to 
hold even a quarter of the correspondents who went to 
Panmunjom on what promised to be critical days. There 
might be more than a hundred reporters, photographers, 
newsreel and television cameramen and radio commentators 
from the United Nations side alone. 

The proceedings they went there to report were in a 
form that seemed almost ideal for expressing disagreement. 
They were more like a medieval disputation than talks, 
except that the delegations were arguing from completely 
different philosophies. One side would make a statement, of 
varying length, and the other would follow—and so on, 
with pauses for translation. Three languages were used in 
the negotiations—Korean, English and Chinese. It was 
not a suitable medium for the flexible exchange of ideas, 
and it was made even more unbending by the style the 
speakers used. General Nam Il was often pedantic and 
repetitive in the dullest legal way, and General Harrison was 
given to rhetoric. 

During and after eacli session a transcript of the speeches 
was read out, usually.verbatim, to the United Nations corres- 
pondents waiting around the conference building. This was 
done by information officers of the American forces who, 
unlike the-journalists, were allowed to go into the meetings, 
They were questioned about how delegates had looked while 
they wére speaking, and about what their reactions had 
seemed to be. Much of what was written about the atmo- 
sphere of the negotiations came from these information 
officers. General Harrison’s comments and manner were yet 
another guide to how matters were going. By these means 
the United Nations made known their point of view, and 
incidentally, that of the Communists, who had their own 
retinue of correspondents. Once Pravda sent a correspon- 
dent who, unlike anyone else, had his own private car. 
These apparent trivialities meant a great deal. 

There was one thing missing from the official apparatus 
of the place as far as the United ‘Nations’ correspondents 
were concerned—a Communist spokesman who would com- 
ment on the proceedings much as General Harrison did. 
Clearly this could not be done by an officer in North Korean 
or Chinese uniform, because anybody seen speaking to him 
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would have been looked on as a most suspicious charj ter. 
So matters were arranged informally. Among the nos 
regular attenders at Panmunjom were two British journalists 
writing for Communist newspapers in Western Europ:— 
Alan Winnington, of London, and Wilfred Burchet:, 15 
Australian. They were as approachable as a good pubic 
relations officer. Every day, even before the deleg ates 
arrived, they would be surrounded by a dozen or wre 
United Nations men anxious to know what General \ im 
Il’s line would be and what the Communist view of future 
prospects was. They provided in advance texts of Nam [\’s 
more important ‘statements, and they were well informed 
They seemed to be supplied with much of the correspond- 
ence of the main news agencies, On one occasion, for 
instance, they were able to give British journalists a {.\! 
account of an important speech by Sir Winston Church!! 
that had been rather meglected by. the American Ariny 
radio stations and newspapers. Winnington and Burch: 
were also factually accurate as far as the negotiations wer: 
concerned ; and their facts and opinions were widely quoted 
by United Nations correspondents and credited to “ a Com- 
munist spokesman,” “ North Korean sources” and so on. 
At one time the American authorities tried to ban these 
informal press conferences, but they failed. 


Parish Pump Trivialities 


In brief, Panmunjom was managed in such a way that it 
could be reported with a minuteness of detail that would 
have been practically impossible elsewhere. It was be- 
devilled by parish pump trivialities ; everything seemed 
important. 

But for anyone at Panmunjom the motives behind the 
negotiations were by no means as clear as the day-to-day 
details. The background was one of secrecy, conjecture and 
half-understood pressures. At times it was hard to say 
whether either side wanted a truce on terms that could 
conceivably be accepted by the other. With the Communists, 
this doubt was understandable, although last spring their 
policy often seemed the more consistent. Then, they were 
retreating with much-emphasised concessions towards the 
terms of the Indian proposal accepted by the UN Genera! 
Assembly late last year. The aims of the United Nations 
did not seem as consistent. For instance, on May 13th 1: 
delegation put forward a new plan by which Korean 
prisoners refusing to go home would be set free as soon 35 
an acmistice was signed. This had not been part of its 
earlier proposals, and was rejected by the Communists, 4s 
it was bound to be. At the time there was no obvious 
explanation of why it had been made at all. It seems clear 
now that it was to meet the wishes of the South Korean 
government. But eventually it had to be withdrawn in th: 
interests of reaching a truce, and its final result was to fostc: 
Communist suspicions that, when Mr Syngman Rhc: 
released many of these prisonérs, he did so with the blessin 
of the United Nations, 

Such confusions were perhaps inevitable in the Panmun- 
jom method of diplomacy, especially on the United Nations 
side, where the effects of negotiating by remote control were 
most felt, and where there were many different interests 
be satisfied. It may turn out eventually, however, tha‘ 
Panmunjom at least helped to keep the war within the con- 
fines of Korea. But the lesson of discretion learnt during 
the past few weeks might be worth remembering when the 
political conference on Korea convenes. 


(Concluded) 
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Weicut AND Hear 





IL-BEARING ROCKS do not always release 

a flow when penetrated by the drill. In such 
instances the rock at the bottom of the borehole 
must be opened up by other methods. Early in 
1949 this problem arose at an oilfield in Pakistan 
when drilling had reached a depth of 14 miles! 
Deciding that explosives would have to be used, 
the oil company asked the I.C.I. organisation in 
Pakistan for assistance. Conditions in the bore- 
hole were such that the explosive, packed in 
a container 5 inches in diameter, would have 
to withstand temperatures close to the boiling 
point of water and a pressure of 4 tons per 
square inch. I.C.I. Nobel Division in Glasgow 
were given the facts and special explosives 
and blasting equipment were developed and 
sent out to Pakistan. These were assembled 
and placed in the borehole, under the super- 
vision of an LC.I. technical 
service mining engineer. The 
charge was fired and a column 
of crude oil, under immense 
pressure, shot 140 feet into the air. 
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S.M.D. Aluminium Hangars are permanent buildings, directly 
competitive in cost with steel or concrete... plus STARTLING 
erection times ...and, of course, no painting is required. 
Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Aluminium Hangars are built by S.M.D. ENGINEERS 
of Slough, the construction company of the Almin Group, 


Wo iti Aluminewm — ash Alan ! 


By 1953, it is 
planned, Australia will 
be refining approxi- 
mately 7 million tons 
of crude oil a year. 


Our Information Department 
can assist if you are interested 
in development in Australia. 





The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


Uncorporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, WV.C.2 and | /a Albemarle Street, W,! 
Over 660 Offices in Australia Assets £229 Million 
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ALUM ACTIVATED ALUMINAS 
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Industry’s Fuller Purse 


N the early summer, copies of annual company 
reports plump with monotonous regularity through 
the letter-boxes of investors. In the quarter to June 30th, 
941 of these reports, the largest number yet analysed 
in any one quarter, were received in this office. Their 
composite results and balance sheets, set down in detail 
on pages 3§1 and 352 of this issue, in the statistical 
section, are heavily weighted by the inclusion of 
the results of a dozen or so of particular giants—Shell, 
Anglo-Iranian, Unilever, Imperial Chemical and Dunlop 
among them—whose tentacles of trade reach out across 
the world. But the profit trends reported by these great 
cosmopolitans are not out of line with those reported 
by smaller companies at home ; for the most part, these 
941 reports, which broadly cover trading periods ending 
last December, fairly portray the trading and financial 
experience of British industry in the calendar year 1952. 
Their analysis provides some odd contrasts, but no 
real paradoxes. Some people may claim to see a 
paradox in the first statistic of all: namely, that although 
the trading profits earned by these 941 public com- 
panies fell by just over 10 per cent (by £82 million to 
{7284 million), the equity dividends they paid after 
deduction of tax rose by nearly 11 per cent (by £7.9 
million to £80 million). But this contrast is adequately 
explained by two facts. First, when directors decided 
on their dividend recommendations earlier this summer, 
they had some justification for looking back on the worst 
of the recession as a thing of the past. Secondly, even 
in the first half of 1952—the bleakest period—the fall 
in profits had been almost as much apparent as real ; 
much of it had been due to the cessation in the rise 
of stock values, and it was accompanied by a notable 
strengthening of industry’s liquidity. 
Half-way through last year many of these companies, 


especially those in close touch with the consumer, 
Clearly felt, like Shakespeare’s Macbeth, cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d, bound in to saucy doubts and fears. 
Many company chairmen reporting twelve months ago 
revealed openly just how cribbed they were. For 
many companies trade was slack, if not at a standstill ; 
profits were small, if not yet turned into losses ; and 
some companies, after having allowed stocks to pile 
up unsold for longer than they should, were having 
to reduce output for the first time since the war.” Then, 
somewhere between Midsummer Day and Hallowe’en, 
as the inflationary impact of the. budget deficit made 
itself felt, the pendulum began quietly to swing. back 
again. By the end of the year trade was recovering ; 
profit margins were widening ; accumulated stocks were 
being sold off ; and the fall in prices (particularly of 
raw materials) was being openly reeognised as a blessing 
as well as a curse. In the profit and loss accounts of 
these companies the earlier recession (and the initial 
losses on stocks when prices began to fall) made a dark 
stain that the later recovery could not entirely wipe 
out ; it was for this reason only that in almost all cases 
trading profits showed a fall. 

A scrutiny of their balance sheets, however, 
shows that the fall in prices (and; to a lesser exteni, 
a slowing down in the tempo of production) reduced 
the working capital commitments of these companies. 
This reduction in the book value of inventories, com- 
bined in some cases with decisions to postpone capital 
development programmes until cheaper money returned, 
enabled many of these companies to reduce their short- 
term debts and to strengthen their liquid balances. In 
many cases, too, money ploughed back into general 
reserves went straight into banking accounts, in direct 
contrast to the decision typical of 1951 of ploughing 
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back the money into stock replacement reserves, which 
meant its quick absorption in higher inventory invest- 
ment. At the same time the high cost (or the positive 
difficulty) of borrowing from the banks prevented some 
companies from loosening their tight rein on their 
working capital commitments, and a higher rate of 
return on quoted investments and deposit accounts 
reinforced the desire for greater liquidity. 

In all, therefore, the net “quick” assets of these 
941 companies—that is, the total of their cash balances, 
tax reserve certificates, gilt-edged and other quoted 
investments less bank overdrafts and short-term loans— 
increased by nearly 11 per cent (by £754 million to 
fiearly £767 million). Across the wide range of British 
industry, Macbeth’s saucy doubts and fears had given 
way to Othello’s advice to put money in thy purse, and 
a mite more—though certainly still less than a farthing 
more out of every pound’s worth of gross sales—into 
the pockets of shareholders, 

The wheel of fortune did not come full circle nor 
did it swing at the same rate for all British companies— 
indeed, it would have been a poor reflection on the 
health of the British economy if it had. Table I shows 
the changes in trading profits, stocks, liquid assets and 
bank overdrafts and loans for the various industrial 
groups. Nine out of the twenty-three groups 
resisted the falling trend and reported higher profits 
last year. Six of them benefited directly or indirectly 
from the continued high demand for capital goods 
throughout most of the year. Among these were the 
building industry (with profits rising by nearly 19 per 
cent), the engineering industry (whose profits rose by 
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2 per cent), and the iron and steel companies (by 4} 
per cent); among the rest were the electrical manu- 
facturers (whose profits rose by 44 per cent), the motor 
and aircraft companies (by over 34 per cent), the ship- 
ping companies (by 13 per cent) and a small number 
of the public service companies (whose profits, shown 
under the heading “other companies,” rose by 10} per 
cent). In most cases, these advances in profits were 
associated with an increase in the tempo of production 
and were, therefore, accompanied by a rise in the book 
value of stocks and a decline in liquidity. Among the 
engineering companies, for instance, the value of stocks 
rose by 134 per cent, but net “quick” assets dropped 
by 30 per cent. Similarly, the stocks held by the motor 
and aircraft industries rose by 25 per cent and their 
net “ quick” assets fell by 21 per cent. 

There are, however, two surprises in the table. Firs:, 
it shows that the department stores (whose financial 
years ended for the most part on January 31st last) have 
been able not only to reduce their commitments in 
stocks and to reinforce considerably their liquid assets, 
but also to increase their profits by 7 per cent. This 
suggests that the really heavy losses on stocks occurred 
further back in the chain of production and distribu- 
tion. Secondly, and this seems the oddest feature of 
all these statistics, the wool companies, whose stocks 
have been reduced and whose liquid assets have been 
strengthened, have scored the biggest percentage 
increase in profits. For the 20 wool companies reporting 
last quarter profits rose by no less than 564 per cent ; a 
year ago 16 wool companies reporting in the June 
quarter showed a fall in profits of 41 per cent. This 
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PROFITS, STOCKS, LIQUID ASSETS AND BANK LOANS 
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remarkable recovery Owes much to one or two of the» 


larger companies ; but it suggests plainly that companies 
east of the Pennines, as they were first to suffer in 
~ recession, have been the first to recover from it. 
‘side the wool trade, the textile industries fared 
very b badly last year. Profits earned by the cotton com- 
panies fell by 60 per cent, those of silk and rayon manu- 
facturers by nearly 46 per cent and profits of other 


————— en 
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icxtile manufacturers by 38 per cent. Although declines 
in profits were reported by other companies in the 
consumption trades, the only groups that have fared 
as badly as this were the newspaper, paper and printing 
trades (whose profits fell by 37 per cent), rubber planta- 
on companies (whose profits fell by 52 per cent) and 
‘ea Companies (whose profits fell by 56 per cent). In 
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fact, the decline in profits has been the greatest where 
the fall in raw material prices has been the most severe. 
This, however, has brought its natural corollary of a 
fall in stock values and, in the case of the textile com- 
panies, of an improvement in liquidity. Only the plan- 
tation companies have reported a fall both in stock 
values and in liquid assets, and these are the only com- 
panies that have been forced to reduce their equity 
dividends at all sharply. A few of the companies in 
the consumption goods industries, more particularly 
those manufacturing textiles, have had to reduce their 
dividends ; but 18 of the 23 groups have reported 
higher dividends, though some only on a higher capital 
and by a negligible amount. 


* 


How far does this mean that the freeze on equity 
distributions—occasioned partly by official requests and 
partly by the strain on industrial liquidity—is 
over ? The Treasury—whatever its economic judg- 
ment—will obviously still continue to plead the case 
for restraint, on political grounds alone, for some time 
to come. But in an admirable and overdue official 
broadsheet* entitled “ Taking Profits to Pieces.” the 
Treasury has this week split down the sales revenue of 

“typical manufacturing company” into the £951,375 
that it reckons goes into meeting the wage bill, the tax 
bill and other costs against £26,625 that goes into 
reserves and against {22,000 that goes into gross divi- 
dends. The report boldly recognises that undistributed 
profits “help to make British industry more efficient 
and better able to meet foreign competition.” It is 
notable that there are no similar kind words about divi- 
dends, but they do not come in for any dirty ones either. 
On more direct economic grounds, many company 
chairmen reporting in the last three months have not 
failed to warn shareholders that British industry is now 
building up its stocks again and that this must in time 
reduce its liquid balances. But so long as prices remain 
reasonably stable, the replacement of stocks should 
present no real difficulty ; and if profits can regain their 
rightful place as a real test of industrial efficiency, the 
way will be cleared for equity dividends to act as the 
= arbiter of capital investment. 


= Broadsheets on Britain No. 30.” Written. by the Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Treasury. 








a ECONOMIC REPORTS are now available on 

nearly seventy countries. These reports give infor- 
mation and opinion on matters of concern to exporters 
and investors; they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Oil by Sea—I. 
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Tankers Galore 


EW tankers are being delivered this year from the 
world’s shipyards at the rate—unprecedented in 
peacetime—of more than 34 million tons deadweight 
per annum even allowing for performance much short 
of plan. This influx of new vessels was planned, but it 
is arriving at a time when tanker freight rates are at a 
low ebb and there exists a definite surplus of tanker 
tonnage. Moreover, more than 60 per cent of the 
tonnage still under construction and on order in the 
world’s shipyards consists of tankers. The question is 
obvious. What will happen if the slackening demand 
now being: experienced for the sea transport of oil 
continues for any length of time ? There is already 
about a million tons deadweight of tankers laid up or 
idle. Will there eventually be a wholesale scrapping of 
over-age tonnage together with cancellations of tanker 
building contracts, leaving the shipyards practically 
bare ? Or will demand for oil absorb the existing 
surplus of tankers and eventually overtake the potential 
supply of tonnage ? 7 

Fluctuations from shortage of carrying capacity to 
surplus occur more frequently and more widely in the 
sea transport of oil than in dry cargo, largely because the 
tanker is the specialised ship par excellence. Crude oil 
and most refined products cannot economically be 
shipped in anything but tankers, and conversely, tankers 
are in general unemployable for anything but the 
transport of petroleum (though a few experiments have 
been made to build tankers that can be used for other 
cargoes, notably the building by Sweden of tanker/ore 
carriers). Hence transport costs by tankers, which can 
seldom get a return cargo, are higher than those in 
dry-cargo ships; more important, when tonnage is 
short, marginal oil cargoes can be moved only at very 
high rates or not at all, and when tankers are plentiful, 
owners must take rockbottom freights or lay up their 
tonnage. In the short-term, therefore, free “voyage 
rates ” for tankers—which affect only a small proportion 
of the oil moved by sea—can fluctuate more widely than 
dry-cargo freights. In the long-term, given the time 
that is required to build tankers to relieve a shortage, 
there is an inherent possibility of alternate periods of 
shortage and surplus in the size of the world’s tanker 
fleet. 

When only tankers of 2,000 tons d.w. and over are 
taken into reckoning, ‘the world fleet today adds up to 
about 34 million tons d.w. This is just over double the 
deadweight capacity of the world tanker fleet at the out- 
break of war in 1939 and about 24 times as much in 
carrying capacity. Table I shows the distribution of 
tonnage by flags in the year when war broke out, the 
year after the war and at the end of last year. The main 
features of the changes that have taken place, apart from 


the general expansion of tonnage, are the wartime 
growth and postwar decline of tankers registered in the 
United States, and the increase since the end of the war 
in tonnage registered under the flags of such countries 
as Panama, Liberia and Honduras. Although the 
British, American and Norwegian fleets are now much 
bigger than they were in 1939, they account for only 
60 per cent of the total, compared with 72 per cent of 
the world tonnage of tankers in 1939. 


TABLE I—WORLD TANKER TONNAGE BY FLAG 
(VEssELs oF 2,000 TONS D.W. AND OVER) 
(000 TONS DEADWEIGHT) 













Utd. Kingdom 6,464 | 19-9 
Utd. States... 8,554 | 26-3 
Norway...... 4,709 | 14-5 
Netherlands .. 886 | 2:7 
Panama ..,... 3,106 | 9-5 
ERY Laake nes 1174; 3-6 
France....... 1,352; 4-1 
Liberia ...... bak ie ine wis 1,310; 4-0 
JODO icas ie pas «es os os 639 | 2:0 
Honduras.... oe a ipa 220 | 0-7 
Wortp Tora |16,652 100 100 


Source : John I. Jacobs & Co. Ltd. 
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The commercial tanker fleet is owned either by the 
oil companies themselves, by governments, or by inde- 
pendent companies that depend for their prosperity 
mainly on chartering their vessels to the oil companies. 
Before the war, the oil companies themselves owned 
approximately half of the total tonnage, but since the 
war the proportion of independently owned tankers has 
considerably increased.’ Table II analyses the owner- 
ship of tankers under various flags as at December 31, 
1952. The figures comprise tankers of 2,000 tons d.w. 
and over, and the table excludes tankers owned by 
governments, which at that date totalled about 
3,400,000 tons d.w., of which about 1,700,000 tons 
were owned by the US Government, 500,000: tons by 
the United Kingdom, 350,000 tons by Argentina, 
200,000 tons by Spain and 184,000 tons each b; 
Mexico and the USSR. 

Of the total of 13,266,000 tons owned by the oi! 
companies, about 73 million tons belong to United 
States oil companies ; of this 7} million tons 1} million 
tons was under the flag of Panama, a million tons in 
British Empire registry, 167,000 tons registered in the 
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Netherlands and 216,000 tons in Liberia. American 
oil companies also own 124,000 tons registered in 
France and 100,000 toms in Venezuela. The American 
oil companies, therefore, appear to be in direct control 
of about 58 per cent of the total tanker tonnage owned 
by oil companies. The latest available figure for the 
fiecis owned by the British Tanker Co. Ltd., the tanker 
operating subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., 
js 1,903,000 tons d.w. (on February 19, 1953) ; and by 
the Shell and Royal Dutch group, whose fleets operate 
mainly under the British and Netherlands flags, 
2,533,000 tons d.w. (on December 31, 1952). 


* 


The proportion of tanker tonnage owned indepen- 
dently has thus greatly increased since the war. The 
greater part of it is owned by European companies, 
particularly in Norway and the United Kingdom, which 
operate nearly 40 per cent of the world’s total tonnage of 
independent tankers. Since the end of the war a large 
block of privately-owned independent tonnage has 
grown up under various flags such as those of Panama 
and Liberia, operated mainly by Greek nationals, who 
also operate tonnage under various other flags. This 
irend is continuing, if the appearance of the tanker 
building order book is anything to go by. Of the 15 
million tons d.w. of tankers still under construction or 
on order at the beginning of this year, it is estimated 
that no fewer than 11 million tons d.w. were destined for 
independent owners—of which nearly 33 million tons 
were for operation by Greek and other independent 
owners under various flags. Too much reliance cannot, 
however, be placed on the composition of the order 
book, since contracts for tankers can be bought and sold, 
and also cancelled. Since the beginning of the year, 
for example, several contracts for tankers have been 
cancelled by independent owners. The striking feature 
of the tanker building programmes since the war, how- 
ever, is that construction for independent ownership 
has been proceeding at roughly twice the rate of con- 
struction for the oil companies. The independent 
tankers are now owned mainly by a large number of 
companies operating small fleets of tankers, often single 
tankers, but many dry-cargo tramp owners are adding 
tankers to their fleets, and certain independent owners 
are building up large groups of tankers, often under a 
number of different flags. 

The general practice of most oil companies is to 
provide for their sea transport requirements in three 
ways—by building and operating their own tankers ; by 
taking independently owned tankers on charter for 
comparatively long periods; and by the “spot” or 


voyage chartering of independent tankers to cover 
marginal requirements or immediate shortages. For 
cxample, it may sometimes be more economical for an 
ol company to charter an “outside” tanker for a 
particular voyage than to divert one of its owned or 
chartered vessels. Moreover, it may be more profitable 
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for the company to hire out one of its own tankers that 
is particularly well placed to suit the immediate require- 
ments of a competitor. When an oil company finds its 
own tonnage more than sufficient for its own present 
requirements, it will itself put tankers on the market. 
Under long-term charters, tankers may be chartered 
for periods of up to 10 years or more, though the more 
usual fixtures are of 5-7 years’ duration. The ship- 
owners benefit, for these long-term charters at reason- 
able rates, often fixed before a. vessel is built, have 
assisted them to build up their fleets and finance their 
expansion. For several years this method has provided 
a considerable incentive towards profitable investment 
in tanker tonnage on the part of shipowners and an 
attraction to the business for private and institutional 
investors. It has’ had obvious advantages for both 
parties—the oil companies and the independent ship- 
owners. For the oil companies, it has helped to spread 
the capital investment and the capital risk, and has not 
committed them to potential losses for more than a few 
years, should the world demand for oil products not live 


TABLE II—ANALYSIS OF OWNERSHIP BY FLAGS 
(000 Tons D.w. as AT Drecemper 3], 1952) 








| Owned by | Inde- | 
Flag oil | pendently Total* 
| companies | owned 
United States........ 4,644 2295 | 6,939 
PARE 8s asst rene 1,359 1,747 3,106 
PINT 5 Need ok in 221 22} 
Tota, W. Hemisphere} _ 6,501 4,484 10,985 
United Kingdom..... 4,470 1,509 5,979 
MWR Oo ecu dives 120 4,589 4,709 
POM Sek o's cis écuce 590 703 1,293 
Netherlands......... | 0 | a 886 
Tora, ECA countries 6,227 9,843 16,070 
Esha sik sods 440 870 | 1,310 
ROU kk daicnntn ne te 64 575 639 
Tota*, World ...... | 13266 | 15,954 | 29,220 


* Excluding Government-owned tankers and vessels of less 
than 2,000 tons dead weight. 


up to reasonable expectations. For the tanker owners, 
it has helped to secure financial cover for the initial out- 
lay on building tankers by reducing, or in many cases 
eliminating, the possibility of loss on the deal. 
~ The fluctuations of supply and demand in the tanker 
market, however, have never proved predictable for any 
length of time ; and these fluctuations can occur far 
faster than the supply of tonnage can be adjusted, since, 
on the one hand, tankers take a comparatively long time 
to build and, on the other, even distant prospects of 
profitable employment tend to prolong the life of older 
vessels that are becoming uneconomic. The world 
tanker market has now arrived at a period of a market 
maladjustment between actual demand and potential 
supply, and it may be on the threshold of another 
important change in the planning of oil transport by sea. 








Truce and After 


ARELY has an event of the importance of the cease-fire 
R in Korea been so long in preparation; and few 
decisions of such potential consequence have left so many 
questions still to be answered. What happens now in the 
political discussions ? Does the truce itself hold out any 
tangible hope of a general settlement ? These will be the 
deciding factors governing trade and investment decisions 
for many uncertain months to come. Obviously the truce 
adds a minor depressing influence to the many that now 
afflict basic commodities ; but their fantastic boom two 
years or more ago was not a direct consequence of the 
Korean war so much as a feverish response to the possibility 
—as it then appeared—of war on wider fronts. The correc- 
tion in commodities has been proceeding even longer than 
the truce negotiations, and if guesses had to be hazarded 
they would suggest that industry throughout the world was 
now carrying a cautious load of stocks. 

On this argument, and given the continuing signs of high 
demand and tender monetary policies in many parts of the 
western world, no painful disturbance of commodity prices 
was to be expected from the signing of the truce itself. It 
is true that rubber becomes more depressed, and has lost 
three farthings this week to touch 184d. a pound. But the 
net reaction in tin, now £575 a ton, has been limited to £7 
compared with last Friday’s price. Lead and zinc have been 
firmer ; cotton and wheat are holding their recent prices and 
jute is higher. And on the eve of the reopening of the 
copper market, all the signs suggest that sellers will not 
throw copper on the market at bargain prices. 

Security prices have shown little response to the truce, 
Not until mid-week was any perceptible improvement appar- 
ent in the gilt-edged market., Industrial equities, again, were 
this week looking to America and to economic and monetary 
conditions at home, rather than to the far distant East. They 
have reached the conditional conclusion to “ stay put,” and 
they may not be wrong. Truce in Korea can hardly affect 
defence policy and spending ; it may bring further demands 
for exports to aid in reconstruction, of which the £500,000 
order received by the Austin Motor Company is an early 
example. Perhaps the basic fact for investors is that the 
emotional hdpes of world “ peace” of a few months ago 
have considerably waned. They can concentrate their 
attention on events nearer home, and on recent indications 
they will find at least some grounds for cautious satisfaction. 


Ayr Asks Too Much 


ES first county authority to take advantage of the new 
freedom given to local authorities to borrow in the 
open market instead of from the Public Works Loan Board 
has been given a chilly reception by the Stock Exchange. 


Business Notes 
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The subscription lists for the new £3 million loan by the 
Ayr County Council remained open throughout banking 
hours on Wednesday, and 60 per cent of the issue was [cfr 
in the hands of the underwriters. The Ayr County Council 
clearly had hoped to take advantage of the rise in gilt-ed cd 
prices that had taken place since the Bristol issue of a 
4 per cent stock (1968-71) at 964 was made and they offered 
the new stock at the same coupon rate with a slightly longer 
life and at a smaller discount. Their new 4 per cent stock 
is dated 1970-72 and was offered at 974, to give a gross 
redemption yield to the latest date of £4 3s. tod. per cent. 
Moreover, the discount for payment in full—a point to 
which trustee and pension fund investors attach some 
importance—was lower than that offered on the other 
recent local authority loans. The terms of this loan, then, 
did not offer any inducement to subscribers unless a strong 
advance in gilt-edged prices occurred. The Ayr County 
Council cannot be blamed for thinking in Scottish terms, 
but neither can it complain at the discount of ** in the 
opening dealings on Thursday. 


The Production Record 


N the first six months of this year, industrial output in 
Britain appears to have been about 4 per cent higher 
than in the first half of 1952, and no less than 7 per cent 
up On output in the second half of last year. Comparison oi 
the second quarters of the two years also puts this year 
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about 7 per cent ahead, on the basis of provisional figures 
for May and “ information so far received” for June. The 
comparison with 1951 is not so impressive, but still favour- 
able ; on the first six months, production this year | 
between one and two per cent higher, and for the second 
quarter it is nearly one per cent higher. The chart shows 
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the “2ll industries” index over the two and a half years, 
takine two months at a time, which partly smooths out the 
effects of holidays, But it is worth noting in comparing 
-cond quarters of each year that this quarter contained 

blic holiday in 19§1, two public holidays in 1952, and 
three including the Coronation—this year. 

Output in the manufacturing industries as a group from 
Ianuary to May was about 2 per cent higher than in the 
fi e months of 19§2, if not quite as high as in the same 
months of 19§1, amd though May included a public 

oliday this year and did not last year, the month’s manu- 

ing output was § per cent up. No component indices 

are vet available to show the industries in which production 

was increasing Most; estimates of numbers employed 

sus that these might be textiles, plus perhaps 

certain other consumer goods industries that have been 
given a fillip by reflation. 

I; is difficult to trace employment figures over more than 
about 18 months at any time, owing to the method of annual 
revision employed by-the Ministry of Labour ; but six- 
monthly averages of the employment in industries covered 
by the production index, continuing an official series pub- 
lished some time ago, would suggest that the number of 
seople employed in these industries taken together has 
remained remarkably steady over the last 2} years, despite 
the temporary growth of unemployment last year. It is only 
air to add that this index, when set beside six-monthly 
averages for total industrial output, would suggest that 
“ross industrial productivity,” which fell a little between 
the first and second halves of 19§1 and rather more sharply 
between the first and second halves of 1952, has since 
recovered sharply. The rise may reflect the degree of 
under-employment in industry late last year, and the extent 
to which slack taken up as industrial plant is used to fuller 
capacity can bring about a comparatively “ painless ” 
increase in productivity. 


3 
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Trends in Bank Deposits 


LD ESPITE outward appearance to the contrary, there is no 
reason to believe that the upward trend of bank 
fnance to industry and trade is being checked. The London 
clearing banks’ statement for the first fortnight of July does 
show an unseasonal fall in net deposits by nearly {10 
million (to £6,013.7 million); and, for the third month in 
succession, a drop in advances—this time of fully £33 
million. But these figures give a wholly misleading impres- 
sion of the actual trends in the supply of finance to the 
“ private sector.” The apparent fall in the advances item in 
‘his period is in part an illusion since at the end-June make 
up date an extra large amount of cheques-in-transit (from 
cranch to branch of the same bank) always swells the 
advances figures at the half-year. To judge from the experi- 
cnce of Lloyds Bank—this is the only bank that show 
advances “ clean” of transit items—the true fall in bank 


advances in the first half of July may not have been more 
‘han about half of the apparent fall of £33 million. More- 
over, a true fall of, say, £16 million or so would still not 


cc an accurate reflection of the credit demands of private 
industry, since the advances figures were influenced by the 
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final call (of £31} million) on the BEA loan on July 15th. 
As in May and June, this operation inverted what was 
probably an actual rise in private credit demands into an 
apparent fall. All in all, with commercial bill portfolios 
and investments fractionally higher, the steady increase in 
the credit demands of the private sector appears to be 
continuing. 

The sphere in which credit restraint is now being 
exercised is the public sector. The Government’s borrow- 
ing from the banks (broadly reflected in the movement of 
cash, call money and Treasury Bills) rose by only £23 
million in the first half of last month—so that net deposits 
fell for the first time at this season since 1948—whereas in 
the corresponding period of last year “ public sector assets ” 
rose by {£72 million. This improvement presumably reflects 
the more favourable position of the Budget accounts, small 
Savings and tax reserve certificate repayments, but it is 
difficult to assess its precise significance. Should it prove to 
be due to “ technical ” factors which might be expected to 
reverse themselves later in the financial year, the expansion 
of “ private” bank credit will necessarily call for all the 
closer scrutiny. 


New Taxes for South Africa 


HE main feature of the budget presented to the South 

African parliament last week is new taxation designed to 
yield {11,400,000 in the current year. This new money is 
required to finance record “loan” account estimates of 
£92 million in respect of essential capital works that have 
accumulated since the war. Mr Havenga proposes to transfer 
a prospective ordinary surplus of {18 million in the new 
financial year to the loan account, together with the surplus 
of {14,800,000 from last year. But adding in the Treasury’s 
resources in the hands of the Public Debt Commissioners, 
some {26,600,000 will still have to be found from public 
loans, and of this no more than {£8 million at the outside can 
be expected from external sources. The Finance Minister’s 
reservations about his budget arithmetic are well expressed 
in his remark that “the Treasury will make an earnest 
endeavour to find this amount in a way which will not. 
cause inflation.” The balance seems to be precarious. 

Mr Havenga’s problem (discussed in detail on page 329) 
is the’ more difficult because he must meet an increase of 
£10 million in ordinary expenditure compared with last 
year. More than £4 million of this represents additiona} 
subsidies to the provincial governments and additionas 
defence expenditure ; but there has also been a general ris¢ 
in administrative costs. The Government intends to hold 
food subsidies at their present level and has permitted the 
price of bread to rise by 2d. per loaf. 

The new taxes include a compulsory savings levy which 
takes three forms: a flat rate of £6 per head on income+ 
above specified levels ; an increase in surcharge rates front 
20 to 30 per cent ; and an increase in company tax on ail 
companies except gold mines of 6d. in the £. The levy 
is repayable after five years and carries interest at four per 
cent, payable at the end of the period ; certificates will be 
issued but will not be transferable. There are new excise 
duties on motor-cars assembled in the Union of 6d. per 
Ib, and on motor tyres of 3d. per Ib, and the petrol duty is 
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+ 
increased by 3d. per gallon. Import duties on equivalent 
imported goods are to be increased accordingly. Transfer 
duties are to be raised from 3 to 4 per cent. 

The budget is designed to be disinflationary, but its 
success will depend not on resort to a compulsory savings 
levy, but upon the eventual degree to which “ loan” account 
expenditures are eventually covered. Furthermore the 
increases in excise duties, the price of bread and rail rates 
(of 13.63 per cent) will cause an immediate rise in the price 
level and may encourage an inflation of wage costs. In con- 
sultation with the Treasury and the Reserve Bank, it has 
been decided to leave untouched the existing pattern of 
money rates. But if things do not work out according to 
Mr Havenga’s hopes, the only recourse will be_to the 
monetary weapon. 


Loan to Pakistan 


AKISTAN’S dire shortage of sterling is to be eased by a 

United Kingdom Government credit of £10 million, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent and repayable over a period 
of 10 years. The money is.to be made available under 
Export Credits Guarantee Department procedure—the 
department providing 100 per cent guarantee of the amount 
in question. The loan is intended to provide finance for 
the purchase of a defined list of capital goods, and aims at 
fostering greater agricultural production and not encour- 
aging uneconomic secondary industries. The balance of 
payments plight in which Pakistan now finds itself is in 
part due to circumstances outside Pakistan’s control—a 
succession of poor harvests and the severe fall in the prices 
of jute and cotton. But part of its troubles is due to 
some ineptitude in domestic economic policy, of which 
the outstanding symbols have been an unbalanced budget, 
reliance on central bank credit to cover this deficit, and 
excessive development of inessential industries such as the 
construction of jute mills to by-pass Indian mills in the 
making-up of Pakistan jute. Pakistan’s policy, as illustrated 
by these examples, has created a considerable inflationary 
pressure that must take a considerable share of the blame 
for the balance of payments difficulties alongside the share 
that can be fairly attributed to external factors over which 
Pakistan had no control. With the help of the British credit 
and of the gift of one million tons of wheat by the United 
States, Pakistan is being given time and an opportunity 
to put sounder policies into effect. 


Logic on Trust Issues 


HE Chancellor’s letter to the chairman of the Capital 

Issues Committee relaxing the controls on new issues 
by investment and unit trusts throws the reins over the 
horse’s head ; it can now walk forward but it can be pre- 
vented from galloping away. For some time after the 
war new issues by the trusts were banned completely on 
the totally illogical ground that to raise new capital for 
mere “ finance ” would draw off resources needed for recon- 
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struction. Then the trusts were allowéd to hobble forward 
by extending to them the freedom to issue any amount of 
new capital up to {50,000 in any one year. But in the end, 
truth and common sense prevail. The Chancellor pow 
argues that 

the time has come when some departure from the rigid 

application of this policy is desirable, having in mind the 

part played by the investment trusts in the supply of risk- 
bearing capital for industry and the need to encourage 
savings at the present time. 
The Capital Issues Committee has, therefore, been given 
the power to authorise “in appropriate cases” any issues 
of over £50,000 by investment and unit trusts. 

This wording still leaves considerable discretion with the 
Capital Issues Committee and it is to be hoped that irksome 
distinctions between applications, based on the purpose of 
the issue, will be avoided. The timing of this direction 
has suggested to some in the City that the new freedom 
will enable the trusts to take part in any new issues arising 
from the denationalisation of the steel industry and the road 
haulage services. But the role that the investment trusts 
are likely to play in the unscrambling process may only be 
a minor one. It is much more important that the Govern- 
ment has removed a senseless handicap to risk investment, 
and has opened to those savers whose needs are well suited 
by investment trust or unit trust securities an appropriate 
way towards new ventures. 


What Price Copper? 


N Wednesday morning “ Copper, gentlemen, copper ” 
@) will be called across the ring in the London Metal 
Exchange. Then, for what are certain to be five hectic 
minutes, members will deal in copper for the first time in 
fourteen years, the news of “ London copper” will again 
be flashed round the world, and the last of the leading 
non-ferrous metals will have been restored to the exchange 
(tin was freed in 1949, lead in October last year and zinc 
on January 1st this year.). What the actual price will be 
is anyone’s guess, but it appears unlikely that it will go 
much below £235 per ton, compared with the Ministry of 
Materials’ existing price of £252. There is a steady de- 
mand in Europe and the United States on the basis of 
£240 per ton (30 US cents per lb) for prompt delivery, 
and a London price below £235 would probably encourage 
producers to offer in the American and other world marke's. 

Consumers’ stocks in Britain, at about 11,000 tons, are 
low, and cash copper should be in fairly brisk demand. 
The forward quotation for three months’ metal is likely 
to be at a discount of about £20 per ton, which would 
roughly correspond to the forward position in New York. 
It is believed that producers will not have much copper 
available when the London market reopens, and though 
the Ministry has an obligation to supply the market and 
industry until the pipeline is full, it will not press its stocks 
on the market at any price. The Ministry has announced 
that it expects to release some 60,000 tons, but not all o! 
this will be offered to the market ; it is understood that 4 
good deal has already been sold direct to industry at prices 


that will be based on the market price in the appropria(: 
month, 
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ie « The Peoples 
< of the East 


ay Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
\\ and China, under British management directed from 
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London, are established at most centres of commer- 
cial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East and the Bank’s clientele 
f is drawn from all the peoples of the East who engage in 
commerce and industry. The offices in London, Manchester 
and Liverpool are linked directly to the Bank’s overseas 
organisation and they are fully equipped to provide the 
banking facilities and information services required by 
merchants and manufacturers in the United Kingdom who 
trade as exporters or importers with -— 


. 


HHH | 
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2 fF Borneo Hong Kong Japan Sarawak 
teingdnum « Colony 
Burma Malayan Federation Siam 
Ceylon Indie Pakistan Singapore Colony 
China Indonesia Philippine Republic Viet Nam 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH: 28 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1. 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: s2 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH: 28 DERBY HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 2. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 6. 


ALLIANCE 
BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK SO ee ee 


——- 


Every description of Domestic and 


Foreign Banking Business transacted 
London, E.C.2, England 


Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
Cable Address: “Vereinsbank’ Phone: 28401. Telex No. 063/443 CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address; “Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


The ‘Alliance’ has representa- 


Augsberg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse ; 
Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 tives throughout the United 


ee 


Kingdom, British Commonwealth 
Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 


and elsewhere abroad. 
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Canteen Kitchen showing 4-oven 7o1 range, G3 grill on stand, 803 
roasting ovens and elevated general-purpose ovens. 


For Gas, Electricity, Oil, 
Steam or Solid Fuel, 
Falkirk Heavy Duty cooking equipment 


EVERYTHING YOU REQUIRE is included in the Falkirk 
Range of Equipment — be it a complete kitchen instal- 
lation for a luxury hotel or merely a replacement item for 
a small canteen. There are Falkirk cooking appliances for 
use with every known type of fuel : gas, steam, electricity, 
solid fuel and oil. 

Strongly constructed from really tough cast-iron, all 
Falkirk Equipment will stand up to the heaviest wear, It 
is labour saving and extremely economical in space. 


Ask the Falkirk people 









for a quotation. You will 
be pleasantly surprised at 


their competitive prices. 


Please write for illustrated leaflet to 


THE FALKIRK IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Proprietors : Allied Ironfounders Limited) Al ; 


OFFICE & SHOWROOM; “©? OENARE 
18 DERING STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1I; 
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WE'RE INVITING 


INVESTMENTS 
and this is why! 


More houses are going up. More 
purchasers are asking building societies 
for advances to pay for them. 


In the past six months this Society 
has agreed to lend £3,804,000 for the 
purchase of 2,582 houses newly built 
or in course of erection. 

Money saved and invested with the 
Society is thus being used to good 
purpose. 

Still more savings can be used. The 
interest offered is 2$% with income tax 
paid by the Society—equal to more than 
43% where the investor is liable for tax 
at the full standard rate. 


If you would ltke particulars please 
write to the | 


CO-OPERATIVE 





PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.I. 


_ City Office : 
163, MOORGATE, E.C.2. 


ASSETS £75,000,000 
75 BRANCHES 


or 40 HANOVER STREET, LEEDS 3; oF FALKIRK, SCOTLAND 


nn hil TESTER 
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Ir will be interesting to see how the New York metal 
trade. which was critical of the London prices of lead 
and zinc until these recovered, will respond to the London 
movements in copper. A lower price here should hasten 
a reduction in the Chilean price, which is still held well 
above all other world levels at £284 per ton (35.50 cents 
per Ib). The Chilean Government is finding it difficult 
to export the metal at this price. Some 60,000 tons have 
had 1o go into stock, and the American Kennecott company 
has cut production by 30 per cent at its El Teniente mine 
in Chile. The Chilean Government’s reported offer to sell 
copp er at a price “im accordance with its true value” to 

country including, it is believed, East European coun- 
tries. may foreshadow a weakening in its pricing policy. 


New Bases for Middle East Crude Oil 


ECENT confusion in the prices of Middle East crude 
R oil now seems to be settling down and fairly uniform 
prices are emerging. At times since July roth, when Gulf 
raised the price of its Kuwait 31 deg. gravity crude by 
25 cents to $1.7§ a barrel, there have been four different 
prices. Now, it would seem, the general level for Kuwait 
crude is emerging at $1.72, with Socony-Vacuum (which 
did not raise its price until last. week-end) standing at this 
moment a few cents higher. Prices of Arabian crudes of 
36 deg. gravity are similarly settling at $1.97, fob Persian 
Gulf ports. Of the difference, 10 cents is immediately 
accounted for by the § degree difference in gravities and the 
rest is in the nature of a quality premium. The following 
table traces recent changes in Kuwait crude, and also those 
in Iraq or Arabian crude at Eastern Mediterranean outlets : 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE OIL PRICES 











Kuwait 
31° f.0.b. 
Persian Gulf 


Traq-Saudi Arabian 
36° f.0-.b. 
East. Mediterranean 


mpany 







} 
Effective, |$ per bblj Effective $ per bbL 
' 1 





15.7.53 | 2-29 
16.7.53 | 2-54 
16.7.53* | 2-44. 
16.7.53* | 2-39 
23.7.53 | 2-29 
24.7.53 | 2-39 
19.7-53.| 2-29 
20.7.53 | 2-44 
20.7.53* | 2-39 








’ Effective from date shown though announced later. 


In the Eastern Mediterranean prices of 36 deg. gravity 
Cruces fri. dag Sena mene senked Cows on sn 
apparently firm basis of $2.39 a barrel. It took Anglo- 
iran ‘an three changes to reach this figure, after first raising 
its price by 2§ cents and then dropping it by 10 cents and 
5 cents. No doubt the deciding influence was that of 
Sovony-Vacuum ‘which waited for more than a week after 
the first moves and then posted a 10 cents increase. As 
2 result of the jockeying of the last fortnight, therefore, 
Pcisian Gulf crudes are up by'22 cents and Eastern Medi- 
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terranean crudes by 10 cents, the differential for 36 deg. 


_ crude from the two sources being 42 cents a barrel. It seems 


doubtful if, in the long run,. this is a sufficiently big 
margin. Perhaps the first attempts to obtain a 25 cents 
increase for Eastern Mediterranean cargoes (which would | 
have given a differential of 57 cents) were based on the 
prospect—more reasonable now than it seemed a fortnight 
ago—of a firmer trend in spot tanker freights. At spot 
tanker rates of, say, USMC minus 20 per cent, compared 
with recent rates equivalent to USMC minus §0 per cent, 
the differential would have to widen—though it could do 
so in a number of different ways. 


Sterling in World Trade 


MONG the few nuggets of virgin gold to be found in the 
annual report of the Bank of England are the statistics 
referring to the transferability of sterling. The information 
on the use of sterling in international trade outside the 
sterling area is given in greater detail than usual in the 
latest report. There was some reduction in 1952 from the 
previous year’s high level of transfers of sterling between 
countries outside the sterling area both under the automatic 
facilities and under the administrative facilities made avail- 
able by the Bank of England. The amounts transferred, 
which exclude all transfers to and from American accounts 
and between countries in the same monetary area were: 


STERLING TRANSFERS 
({ MILLION) 


| 4949 





Automatic facilities ...... 144 
Administrative facilities .. } 


155. | 222 | 170 


The report points out that Egypt, the Netherlands, the 
Italian monetary area and the Scandinavian countries again 
made considerable use of transferability. Transfers of 
sterling to and from countries participating in the OEEC 
are shown below: 


TRANSFERS INVOLVING OEEC COUNTRIES 
({ MILLION) 





j 


1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
| ' 


; 
' 





Between QEEC countries . 48 78 112 78 


‘By OEEC countries to | 





other countries outside | 

the Sterling Area...... 48 59 82 63 
By other countries outside 

the Sterling Area to 

OEEC countries....... 





101 99 179 168 





The downward drift in these figures can in part be 
attributed to the fall in commodity prices. In 1952, how: 
ever, there was a further increase to {151 million, a8 
compared with £125 million for 1951, in the total of United 
Kingdom merchanting transactions conducted on a sterling 
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basis between non-sterling area countries. This is a reassur- 
ing token of the rebirth of third-party operations made 
possible by the reopening of free commodity markets in 
the United Kingdom. The transactions under various 
* commodity schemes ” (by which term the exchange control 
arrangements in the London commodity markets are known) 
were down last year, but this was largely a result of the 
short-lived restoration of commodity arbitrage in August, 
1952. The larger part of the total purchases made under 
this arbitrage venture, which amounted to some {60 
million, is excluded from the figures of sterling commodity 
operations because it was effected by British merchants in 
dollars. The report points out that while sterling transac- 
tions between non-sterling area countries under the coffee 
scheme were down from £21 million in 1951 to £17 million 
in 1952 this reduction was more than accounted for by the 
smaller business in Brazilian coffee. Under other com- 
modity schemes, transactions in sterling between non- 
sterling area countries remained at approximately the same 
level as in 1951, despite falls in rubber and tin prices. 


Jubilee Quotation for Aluminium Ltd. 


ITTINGLY enough, Aluminium Limited has chosen to 
F secure an official quotation for its nine million no par 
value shares on the London Stock Exchange in the year of 
its silver jubilee. But the reason for this application by the 
world’s largest producer of aluminium transcends any desire 
to celebrate the passing of one milestone in its history—a 
history that is illuminated in a publication, “ Aluminium 
Panorama ” recently sent out to shareholders. Nor is this 
application—the first to be made by a Canadian company 
since the war—to be construed merely as a symbol of the 
company’s ambition to encourage the ownership of its 
shares in every country where its subsidiary companies are 
located or its principal markets are found. 

So far the shares of Aluminium Limited have been dealt 
in on the London Stock Exchange under Rule 163 (which 
permits dealings in securities already listed in stock 
exchanges overseas) and shareholders-in this country have 

een able to subscribe new money for the company only by 
the roundabout and not inexpensive route of buying 
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D-marks, against which dollars for the new investment 
could finally be purchased. To raise new money directly in 
this country Aluminium Limited therefore needed both an 
official quotation on the London Stock Exchange and the 
approval of the Treasury. Both these objects the company 
will now secure. Up to £2 million may now be raised by 
an issue of shares in Aluminium Limited in this country ; 
the proceeds of the issue, which will rank as an “ approved 
dollar investment,” will be advanced to the British sub- 
sidiary, Aluminium Union Limited. This new money may 
well be needed to finance the company’s bigger working 
capital commitments now that trading in aluminium has 
been surrendered by the Government to private concerns, 
The Treasury’s nod of assent to such an issue is a logical 
outcome of its desire to make the road to private trading 
easy ; it has already been exemplified by its acceptance of a 
4 per cent note, worth £4,918,540 and not redeemable until 
the end of 1955, against the purchase of stocks of aluminium 
ingots by Aluminium Union from the Government. 


More Red Matches 


HE agreement by which imports of Russian matches up 
T to a value of {500,000 in the next twelve months may 
be exchanged for exports of woollen and worsted textiles 
to Russia did not arise from the President of the Board of 
Trade’s announced intention to “ explore without delay the 
possibility of removing some of the obstacles to competition 
in the match industry ” ; but it may well conform with that 
intention. In fact, the agreement originated when a British 
trading organisation approached the department for assis- 
tance in importing the matches and the British match 
importers and textile exporters concerned are dealing 
directly with the Soviet trading organisation, given a bless- 
ing and promised the import licences by the Board of Trade. 

At current landed prices, £500,000 would buy perhaps 
24 million “ short standards ” of Russian matches, which 
is about as many as Britain imported from all sources in the 
first six months of this year (a “short standard ” for pur- 
poses of duty is 7,200 matches, roughly corresponding to a 
gross boxes of matches). The country lights about 18 
million gross boxes of matches a year, about 12 million 
being produced here and about 6 million imported ; the 
recent Monopoly Commission report on this industry stated 
that the British Match group accounted for about 87 per 
cent of home production and 89 per cent of imports in 
1949-50, but in the twelve months ended March 31st last 
BMC accounted for only about 82 per cent of the matches 
imported. “ Competitive imports,” from sources or throug) 
importers not associated with the British Match or Swedish 
Match combines, have recently increased ; even so, in 1952 
they totalled only just over a million gross boxes. The 
imports envisaged from Russia alone would be more than 
double this figure ; if the whole quantity is brought in, ‘' 
will be more than ten times as many matches as Britain 
imported from Russia in 1952. Together with the sub- 
stantial imports from other countries, it might also imply 
a potential surplus of matches on the British market. Wit 
duty taking more than a penny a box on matches made her: 
and not much less than 14d. .a box on imported matches, the 
chances of the ordinary box of safety matches costing less 
than 2d. apiece are remote ; but some price competition ha: 
already developed in the sale of packets of a dozen boxes. 
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In June, the wholesale. prices of matches made by or 
imported by the British Match group ranged between 
18s, 6d. a gross (for Italian matches) and 20s. 1d. a gross ; 
Russian matches were being offered at 18s. 6d. ; but Austria, 
Holland and Hongkong were offering “ competitive ” 
matches cheaper than this, though some of the boxes they 
supplied contained only 43 matches against the normal 
average of 47 matches in a box. 


Employers Stay Apart 


HE idea of merging the Federation of British Industries 
7 and the British Employers’ Confederation arose in 
discussions during the war, and was accepted in principle 
by both organisations in December, 1946. The confedera- 
tion had already moved its offices to the FBI headquarters 
in Tothill Street, Westminster, and a joint committee was 
set up to “ prepare a complete scheme for fusion.” Last 
week the committee finally reported that the whole idea of 
amalgamating the two organisations should be abandoned, 
though the two organisations will work in close co-opera- 
tion ; accordingly, the British Employers’ Confederation is 
to find new offices. 

Ye main interests of the two organisations have always 
been quite distinct. The confederation has been con- 
cerned primarily with labour negotiations on wage problems 
and the like ; its membership is composed, in fact, of the 
employers’ organisations that negotiate with trade unions 
for their different. industries. The federation, which has 
individual companies as members as well as trade associa- 
tions, is not concerned with wage negotiations, though it 
has a good deal. of contact with trade unions and the 
TUC on general economic and commercial questions affect- 
ing industry as a whole. The two bodies have grown up 
in different ways, which create difficulties in merging 
them. The joint committee reported last week that these 
difficulties could have been overcome, given a general 
feeling that the benefit of fusion outweighed the dis- 
advantages of altering the organisations’ structures ; but 
“there is much less certainty on this point than existed six 
years ago among the members of the two organisations.” 


Is Sulphur Still Scarce? 


A ees sulphur in the form of sulphuric acid is vital 
A toa wide range of industries, periodical statistics about 
its consumption, production and development throughout 
the world have never been published regularly. Much 
valuable information has come in the past two years from 
the International Materials Conference in Washington, but 
this source ceased when the Conference ended the alloca- 
tion of sulphur last March. The Sulphur Exploration 
Syndicate, formed in Britain in 1951 by nine leading con- 
sumers of this chemical, is therefore to be congratulated for 
making available to all the information it collects for its 
Own members, in a quarterly bulletin. In the first issue, 
published last week, the Syndicate cautiously estimates that 
'D 19§3 world production of sulphur in all forms will rise 
by 500,000 tons to 12.7 million tons, and that consumption 
will rise by 1.1 million tons to 12.5 million tons. This 
would leave a surplus of 200,000 tons compared with 
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800,000 tons in 1952, when the recession in textiles and 
other industries reduced the demand for sulphur. 

During 1954 and 1955, production and consumption of 
sulphur are both expected to increase at the rate of 4} to 
§ per cent per annum, given no violent fluctuations in 
trade. The present level of exports from the United States 
may diminish. Increased requirements elsewhere will be 
met primarily by additional production of acid from pyrites, 
augmented by the expansion of sulphur recovery—which 
is being developed notably in oil refining Supply 
and demand are therefore expected to be in precarious 
balance up to 1955. Since there is general agreement that 
supplies of low-cost sulphur from America will decline, the 
development of alternative sources is essential for European 
countries, particularly Britain. Failing significant new dis- 
coveries, the Syndicate considers that the present alter- 
natives lie between obtaining more elemental sulphur from 
other known deposits, or expanding supplies from recovery 
and by-product sources. It considers certain other forecasts 
of sulphur supply and demand, such as those made recently 
by a committee of OEEC and by Mr Langbourne-Williams 
of the Freeport Sulphur Company, too optimistic ; and itself 
holds that sulphur recovery offers the most economic 
alternative. 


Cocoa Boomlet 


LD crop cocoa is enjoying a little boom. Demand 
O continues to be strong and with the season almost 
over, little of the old crop is still to be had. There will be 
no carry-over of cocoa from the 1952/53 crop year ; this 
has been true of virtually all postwar years. The shipment 
price of Accra cocoa has recovered from 230s. per 50 kilos 
c.i.f. Continent last February to about 305s. this week 
mainly on account of two developments that began at that 
time. In Britain, the Government announced the end of 
rationing and price control of confectionery. Consumption 
of sweets responded quickly, and manufacturers have sub- 
stantially increased their purchases of cocoa beans and 
butter. In Brazil, the Government introduced a free 
currency market, which made Brazilian cocoa products very 
competitive in world markets, and exports have increased. 
This in turn stimulated the demand for Brazilian beans. in 
the past few weeks world cocoa prices have strengthened 
further as some Continental countries, particularly 
Germany, and the United States sought to cover their 
requirements. 

The market in new crop cocoa, shipment of which does 
not begin from West Africa until October, has in conse- 
quence been more active than usual at this time. The West 
African marketing boards are well sold forward, and now 
appear to be unwilling to add to their commitments for 
the moment. At the end of June the price of Accra new 
crop cocoa opened officially at 260s. per 50 kilos c.if. for 
October/December shipment, and has now advanced to 
270s, There -has also been considerable activity by dealers, 
which has raised the price on the London market to about 
272s. A firm outlook for the new crop is not necessarily 
indicated by recent developments. Much will depend on 
the crop estimates published by the Gold Coast and 
Nigerian. Governments at the end of September, since 
output from these two Colonies accounts for over half the 
world’s supply. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


During ‘the next four months, Ford Motors proposes to 
ship about $3 million worth of its mew diesel tractors to 
the United States, and preliminary estimates for next -year 
suggest that American sales of the tractor may earn about 
six times that amount of dollars. The tractor will eventually 
be handled by 2,700 Ford dealers throughout the United 
States ; shipments will go direct from the Ford wharf at 
Dagenham to Houston in Texas, to New Orleans and later 
through the Great Lakes to the wheat belt. Even with these 
freight charges, the company believes it will be able to 
offer these tractors to American farmers at prices below 
those of a similar machine produced in the United States ; 
its initial shipments, indeed, are already on the way to 
Birmingham, Michigan—only about 10 miles from Detroit. 


* 
If weather this winter becomes no more severe than 


what the British Electricity Authority calls “average cold 
spell” temperatures, there should be no need for load- 
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shedding from the power system, though voltage red.) jn; 
will still be necessary to close the gap of some 1,400,005 kW 
between the plant capacity available and the potential: :3) 
demand for electricity at the winter peak. Weather of 
extreme severity, which would raise the possible ¢1., 1 
2,100,000 kW, would mean that some 400,000 kW would 
have to be shed by disconnection of supplies. In : 
circumstances, no national “target” of load-spreadi 
being formulated this year; regional boards have 

given discretion to make such arrangements as seem 1 
sary with industry in their area. 


icse 
BB 
en 


* 


‘As a result of Turkey’s present balance of payments 
difficulties, the Export Credits Guarantee Department |; 
limited the cover for new exports to Turkey and has raised 
its premium rates. To reduce the prolonged delays in piy- 
ments, Turkey is restricting its imports from OEEC 
countries and is examining future import arrangements ia 
conjunction with OEEC. 


statement are qualified by the remark 


ae 
alec tis 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. The 
sombre story outlined in the full accounts 
of General Electric for the year to March 
31st last suggests that the company has 
lost some ground in the race for 
supremacy with the other giants of the 
electrical manufacturing industry. Sir 
Harry Railing is careful to explain why 
the grotip’s trading profits slumped from 
£8,617,275 to’ £6,519,615 in spite of “a 
considerable improvement” in turnover, 
but his explanations seem to provide less 
than a complete answer to the question 
why GEC appears to have fallen behind 
its rivals. Sir Harry attributes the reduc- 
tion in profits*to “the steep fall in sales 
of consumer goods both at home and 
abroad . . . and to a lower rate of gross 
profit.” As the output of capital goods 
continued to rise, it seems that the GEC 
group may also have accepted lower 


Years to March 31, 
Consolidated earnings : 1952 1953 


4 é 
Trading profit....... 8,611,275 6,519,615 
Total income........ 9,276,889  9,536,339* 
Depreciation ........ 1,092,896 1,151,517 


Rewation oes 4,455,066 2,901,945 
Nat poet. <  s, O91 TIL  1,266.054 
Ordinary dividends .. 628,181 716,347 
Ordinary dividends 

(er Onset) 6 oso cee 224 11} 
Stock reserve ....... 838,672 1,032,400 
Plant replacement re- 

BN NS 500,000 500,000 
General reserve». .... 45,000 835,500 
Added to group carry e 

Sorat oc ii san 5s 309,311 714,304 


oo 


onsoltdated balance sheet : 


Fixed assets, less de- 


preciation ...:.... 11,656,735 12,793,951 
Net current assets ... 51,377,416 33,727,823 
SOCK oc ks wks 33,541,257 $8,102,111 
Came ets wes 5,256,095 - 1,547,369 
Bank overdraft. ..... 29,320. 4,349,966 
Reser Soke 25,129,741 22,571,438 
Ordinary capital. .... 5,877,720 11,755,440 


£1 ordinary stock at Ws. yields {5 13s. per cent. 

* Including £2,710,979 from tax provisions no 
longer required {including £2, 420,172 arising 
from settlement of Excess Profits Tax). 


Company Notes 


margins of profit on these goods as well 
as upon consumer goods, 

The fall in net profits (from £2,091,114 
to £1,266,054) did not, however, have any 
immediate effect in itself either on the 
fortunes of the equity stockholder or on 
the financial strength of the group. By 
paying 11} per cent the directors effec- 
tively maintained the equity dividend rate. 
They were also able to appropriate rather 
more to reserves than was possible in 
1951-53, but only through the writing back 
of the substantial sum of £2,710,979 from 
taxation provisions no longer required. 
By far the biggest slice of this sum— 
£2,420,172 to be exact—arose from the 
settlement of the group’s liability for 
Excess Profits Tax. Stockholders will be 
among the first to recognise the once and 
for all nature of this credit in the profit 
and loss account. 

In the balance sheet, the increase in the 
production of capital goods, on the one 
hand, has meant that more money has had 
to be locked away in financing work in 
progress and the decline in orders for 
consumer goods, on the other hand, has 
led to increased stocks of finished goods 
in the group’s warehouses. For these two 
contrary reasons, therefore, the book 
value of the group’s stocks and work in 
progress has risen from £33,541,257 to 
£38,102,111. This increase, together with 
an increase in debtors from. £14,383,851 to 
£16,269,059, has denuded the group’s 
liquid balances. Its cash balance has 
been reduced from £5,256,095 to 
£1,547,369. and its bank overdraft has 
jumped from £29,320 to £4;349,966. 

The chairman records that “orders for 
consumer goods show slight signs of 
improvement and there are indications 
that the deterioration experienced d 
the last financial year has stopped.” But 
any hopes that may be raised by this 


that “the order book for capital gous at 
the end of the financial year was satis- 
factory, but since then the outlook has 
tended to become less favourable on 
account of the shortage of finance the 
world over and the increased competition 
in all markets.” 


* 


PATONS AND BALDWINS. 
Everywhere in the full accounts of Paions 
and Baldwins for the year to May 2nd 
last can be seen the signs of a remarkable 
recovery—a recovery that took even the 
most sanguine of the wool manufacturers 
by surprise. A gross trading profit of 
£3,185,940 has replaced a loss of £293,492 
and a net loss of bs epee has a way 
to a net profit of £1,628,616; and the 
directors have restored the ordinary divi- 
dend to its former rate of 20 per cent 
Indeed, the recovery has been so sustained 
that the group sold in weight more kui. 
ting wools in the home market than eve 


Years ended 
May 3, May 2 
Consolidated earnings ? 1952 1953 
‘ 

Trading profit....... Dr 293,492 3,185,940 
Total income........ Dr 482,660* 3,795,819 
Depreciation ........ 372,287 §13,505 
Taxation ..........% 97,597. 1,209,956 
IN DOOR iia ive és Dr 482. G60" 1,628,616 
Ordinary dividends . . 138, 539 287,652 
Ordinary dividends 

(per cent). ........ 10 AL 
eae reserve vie 1,000, 000f 

dded to carry 

fared to MG tes "Dy 30,590 74,298 

Consolidated balance sheet : 

Fixed assets, less de- : 

preciation ........ 8,532,444 8,420,595 
Net current assets... 9,562,901 11,646.5)4 
Stocks sis cas eovee 9,910,989 12,505,625 
Cat. seek ns 547 464 702,105 
Bank overdrafts... ., 845,125. 1,821,553 
Reserves . 6. devs ~ 7,081,783. 8,3515.5/1 
Ordinary capital. .... 2,638,829 2,658,879 


£1 ordinary stock at GOs. yields £6 13s. per co"! 


* After writing back £277,508 from tax )°- 
visions no required but before wos 


ee re 


investment and £476, from tax pro- 
longer required. 
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before; the demand for manufacturing 
yarns has also been running at a high level 
and the group’s factories are booked to 
capacity for months to come. 


As more and more of the company’s 


industrial capacity came into full produc- 
tion so the value of its stocks and work in 
progress began to climb. By the end of the 
fnancii! year the book value of stocks had 
risen by £2,392,636 to £12,303,625 and = 
weight f wool, tops and yarn showed “ 

substantial increase” above the eadhibin 
stocktaking figure. But as stocks increased 
the group had to look more and more for 


short term finance from the banks and in 
the last " finaaelll year its bank overdraft 
was run up from £84§,123 to £1,821,838. 
The company’s directors themselves are 
the first to recognise the need to conserve 
liquid resources and it was with this need 
nd that an appropriation of fr 
million (including £606,434 that effec- 


in m 


tively came from non-recurring credits) 
was made to a contingencies reserve. 

All these tokens of prosperity, however, 
cannot gloss over the unstable course of 
trade and of profits in the wool industry 
and the chairman, Mr Philip A. Wright, 
takes occasion to emphasise how vulner- 
able the group’s fortunes are to sudden 
changes in prices or in demand. In 
commenting upon the sharp swings in the 
price of wool, for instance, he comments 


that “price variations in faw material 
when evalued over the company’s neces- 
sarily large stocks of wool, tops and yarn 
represent latent risks which will always 
be liable to cause fluctuations in earnings 
and against which prudence dictates that 
some balancing reserves be made.” 

In pointing to the 2§ per cent increase 
in the price of wool that has taken place 
since September—which has led to an 
increase in selling prices and which may 
have helped both to push up profits and 
the value of stocks—Mr Wright pertin- 
ently suggests that “the present level of 
the price of raw wool has not yet reached 
the public and any continued rise may 
result in a level beyond the public’s 
capacity to pay with a consequent restric- 


tion in demand.” But to be set against 
this cautious warning are the facts that 
the price of wool is not likely in the 
foreseeable future to plunge as steeply as 
it did in the spring of 1951, that the 
world’s stocks of raw wool are “very 
moderate” and that “stocks of finished 
goods in trader’s hands are in a healthier 
condition than for some years past.” 


* 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. 
The directors of Great Universal Stores, 
led by Mr Isaac Wolfson, seem to have 
the habit of confounding the pessimists 
(who have sometimes wondered if the 
rapid growth in the stature of this adoles- 
cent giant had led to any weakness in its 
muscles and sinews) and of surprising 
even the most hardened optimists. The 
surprise packet for the year to March 31st 
last is not so much the advance in trading 
profits (from £9,954,976 to £11,388,271) 
as the decision to pay a final dividend of 
374 per cent. This payment, bringing the 
full year’s distribution to s0 per cent, 
effectively doubles the payments made in 
1951-52. Such a liberal dividend can 
hardly be a mere reflection of the increase 
in net profits from £2,993,676 to 
£3,183,385 ; it may be that recent sug- 
gestions that GUS has been building up 
its cash balances have something in them. 

As nothing appears to arrest the pro- 
gress of the group, investors may already 
be looking for an even bigger dividend in 
the next few years. They have some 
grounds for this hope, for out of a total 
tax bill of £6,746,550 EPL has taken 
£1,546,936, or more than double the net 
equity payments of £732,982. To some 
extent the latest increase in dividends had 
been anticipated in the stock markets. 
Even so, immediately after the publication 
of the group’s preliminary report the §s. 
ordinary shares were marked up Is. 3d. 
to 303. 6d., to offer a yield of just under 
8.2 per cent. The determined bulls of 
GUS will argue from the group’s recent 
record that this yield does not discount all 
future possibilities. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: August 5th 
Next Contango Day: August 5th. 
Next Settlement Day: August llth, 


Tue probability of a truce in Korea had 
been discounted for so long in the stock 
markets that the actual signing of the truce 
caused hardly a ripple of disturbance in 
the markets this week. There were very 
few alterations in gilt-edged prices at first, 
and then on Wednesday a very moderate 
increase in business helped to lift the 
prices of some of the medium-dated and 
nationalisation issues by about js of a 


point. The new home corporation 
issues remained firm, although on 
Wednesday the subscription lists for 


the Ayr loan remained open throughout 
banking hours. In the foreign market the 
news of the truce immediately gave 
Chinese bonds a fillip, but these gains 
were soon lost when profits were taken. 
Japanese issues, particularly the dollar 
stocks, improved. m the belief that 
Japanese trade would benefit from the 
rehabilitation programme for Korea. 
German Government issues also made 
some slight gains, but the Potash loans 
were marked slightly lower on the adverse 
report on the latest debt settlement offer. 

Very slight and irregular movements in 
prices characterised the industrial market 
after the week-end. Electrical equipment 
lost a little ground after the rather dis- 
couraging statement from the chairman 
of GEC and then later on recovered these 
earlier losses. A minor rally in tobacco 
shares was staged on Tuesday, but it soon 
died away, and on Wednesday prices again 
tended to drift lower. Elsewhere the 
leading industrials remained quite firm. 
A little extra demand helped to lift prices 
in the oil market. In spite of the fall in 
the price of the commodity after the news 
of the truce, rubber shares were generally 
firmer. Base-metal shares were marked 
down at first in line with the fall in com- 
modity prices, but these losses were 
reduced to a few pence or wiped out 
completely in the rally that followed. 


_ Widespread gains were reported in the 


Kaffir market when Continental demand 
(which was also partly responsible for a 
firmer tone in copper shares) was renewed. 
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¢ Free of tax. 
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for 9 months; yield basis 16% 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 







Yield calculated on gross basis, 
(f) Flat yield. 
(7) Also 5%, 
yield basis 102 2%. 


{ 
i 


Net 




















{a) Interim dividend. 


({g) Includes 2% 





(b) Final dividend, 
4 centenary bonus ; yield basis 14%. 
Coronation bonus, no 
{o) Yield basis 84% 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yield basi 


t included in Ibe mg 
after capital bonus, 


s 124% after capital bonus. () Yield basis 19- *T% gross. (w) Yield basis 
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average Set Saye eee ern: 118/6 |103/3 22}d|Ass. Port. Cem. {1.../117/6 |118/1) 5 1 
34/3 | 27/6 15 ray 3 Paper 7 Vom = 104 : : 
Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE ce, | Prix j 43/10} 36/7 8 d/Brit. Aluminium io /6 | 6 8 
Prices, 1952 Jan. ltoJuly 29 nice AND tales 22, jay 29, yale 29, 37/6 i at 64+ d/Brit. agg Mok 1oy-. | $46) a ; ‘3 ; 
953 | $61 45 a\Canadian Pacific $ 
High Low High Low FOREIGN BONDS 1953 1953 j ~~ 6/9 7 ge 6ha Carreras “B”’ 2) 1B os 5/10} 5 104 7 $ 
A if * Sd oe | ane aera a 459 | aso 173 
88 | 81h | 894 | 84% |Aust. 33% '65-69..... 87h | 872 | 4 7 21 52- / cj\Dunlop Rubber q 
92 6° | 9441 91 IN. Zealand 34% 62-65) 93 93 | 319 104 49/3 41/6 | 8 diImp. at hts | + ort - 44 a 
Bt 892 | 98 | 93% SS. Africa 34% '54-59.| 96 .| 96 | 4 5 44 57/6 "eat 84a a AS. moe # haved | 375 l$toa 1673 
68 6O¢ | 69% | 66% (L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920.. 69, | 70 4: $ § $34 $68 $l a — a am ae 86/10) 5 4 | 
91 84 =| 934 | 90} |Liverpool 3%, °54-64..| 93 | 93 315 104 67/6 | 61/3 10 d\London Brick {1.....| me aes | 4 14 th 
914 85% | 91¢| si |P.L.A. 33% °66-71...| + 9] | WM te @ Se . 94/1h ar ge seals ia’ are howe 4 
103 | 97 | 104§ | 101} /Agric. Mort. 5%, °59-89| 102 | 102. | 412 3 ae oe at _— cease ue kave. | ¢ 1, 
68t | 61d | 73 | 66h jAustria 44% °34-59..| 72 | 7124 | 413 9d , ee oes - fuente lsh 
13 5 | 219] 3 Chinese 5% 1913.....| 3 u | Nil ae tes Pag 
68 | 43t | 66 | # German 5%......... wee 6/4 | 4/6 T4clAllied Sumatra {1 . “4 5/- | 6/3 |24 0 
853 | 45 | 80 65 Noee eat seat haw 69 704 19/3 | 14/9 Nil alJhanaie Tea {1-3 || 15/9 | 15/9 | 310 
15) OS US Japan $% 1907 41/3 | 33/3 12}d|United Sua Betong £1) 33/9 | 36/10/10 16 ll 
MINES ; 
T Hi5 5 6 
Prices, 1953 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield 68 40 b\Anglo-Amer. 10/- . +) ot | of | > 
Jan. 1 to July 29) pividends ORDINARY \July 22, July 29, | oe 29, 45/3 ao/$ 534d ae 2/6... wae. ss] x si : i : 
"Hie (a) {b) (ce) STOCKS 4 1953 1953 |” 3953 | 81/6 | 70/38 60 a|\Daggafontein 5/-..... | 16/3 | 16/3 | 11 5 
ee Sem i ecmrieaciennainiiient TOES ae 120 b/De Beers 5/- Bearer..| 62/6 | 61/3 16 6 § 
; % | % | Bangs & DIscoUNT | yg 8. d.} T1/- | 48/6 17}c\ Johannesburg Con. fi 50/74 | 50/74 | 6 s : 
64/14 58/1i | 7206 7 aBarclays “B” £1..... 63/—*| 63/6 | 4 8 2] 20% 15} 50 a|Rhokana {1......... i 18 ity (12 
53/6 | 46/3 | 605 6 aiLloyds “A” £5, £1 pd.| 52/6*| 52/6* ; 411 6 ° 
72/6 | 64/- | 8 6 8 a/Midland {1, fully A 70/6*| 70/6" | 410 9 * Ex dividend. 
13/- 59/3 | 84d pi Prov. “B” £5, fl pd 71/6*| 2 : 3 * 
80/—- | 70/—- }j 9 bi a| Westminster £4, {1 padi 79/-*| fa | 
75/3 | 67/6 [10 | ThalAlexanders £2, £1 pa. | 74/6*| 74/6°| 414 0 New York Closing Prices 
39/- | 3/6 | 5b 5 a@iNat. Disc. “A” f1., i 38/-*| 38/-* |5 § 3 - oe , oan 
46/3 | 39/- 5 6 5 aUnion Disc. {1 ...... | 41/-"| 41/-" | 417 7 
39/7 | 32/3 46 4 @Barc.(D.C.&0.)* A” £1) 33/6 | 34/6 | 412 9 
49/- | 39/3 | 7a) 9 BChart. Bk. of india £1} 41/- | 41/6 | 6 14 1g ; 
INSURANCE Balt. & Ohio. 24 Inter. Paper.. 50 
Sit | TE | 50a 8&8 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pdi ¥ |; 8 317 2 Kan. Pac..... Nat. Distill... 
21% | 17% | 20ta| 40tb Pearl £1, fully pd.. 7 20 | 208 15 6 5 
384 | 324 | 100tc 105¢c Prudential “A” £1... 35% | 35 | 5 6 10 [Pennsyl......) 214 | 202 |Chrysier.... | 708 | 70h [Shell........ 
t | BReEwerzes, Erc | | 
3131/6 j115/— |. 33 OF 30 eiBass £15. oS... | 116/3 |116/3 1 Tee a oat " 
17/74 | 15/98 | Thal 15 biDistillers 4/-... 1.2... | 16/6| 16/9 |5 7 6 5 ye Westinghouse. 44 | 4 
31/ ae 7 a@Guinness 10/-........ | 28/6 | 28/6 |519 4 IW. Union Tel. 43} asi Inter. Nickel. Woolworth .., 441 | 
10 4 and Coope 5/- ....... 8/6: 8/6 |7 1 Q 







(c) Whole year’s dividend. (da) Yield at 754% of fave va! ha 
(k) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; yield basis 18- 6%. (t) 12% a pNs 
(2) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10%. _(n) Dividend of vi ie 
Also 5% net capital distribution, not included in yield. (q) Yield basis 2 20% 
30%. v) Yield basis 74%- 
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THE ECONOMIST, AUGUST 1, 1953 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


rue tables below continue the analysis of compan 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed in this issue on page 335. 
Comparative analysis of 941 profit and loss accounts published April-June, 1953. 

(£7000) 
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y balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 






































: ' Clothing Food Shops iron 
Industry | Breweries and i and and Fobacco Bu'lding | Engimeering and | * 
i Footwear | Confectionery | Stores ; Steel 
No. of Companies 21) (32) i (59) (2.3) (9) (49) (75) ; 17} 
| Prev. Latest Prev Latest Prev Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev. ' Latest | Prev Latest Prev. | Latest 
| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Yaar | Year | Year | Year ;} Year | Year Year Year 
Gr ng 10 s | 12,505, 12,337) 9,631) 7,902! 102,805, 91,109 16,553, 17,728 51.05% 50.299 22,468 26.699, 56.706 57.936 15304 16.292 
h n investments ......6i0- 239 281 79 102 2517} 2011 453) 514 2.424 1,732 406 432 99S 1,200 1,300 1,186 
Ot! rent MCOM@.:. i. dcecscus’® ove site oe 4 2 6 62! 66; ; Il I 23 3] : 
N Ting CYOGIS. 5 nisvcctiveune 540 508 469 610, 2,027 8,339 828 409 3H 110 16] 542 1,448 1,545 224 631 
Total Income. ...«s- eles 13,284 13,126) 10,179 8,617| 107,351 101,465 17,396 18,717 53,512 52,141 23,046 27,474 59,175 60,712 17,118 18,109. 
Re nd maintenance ........6. 189 256 73 69 275 166 396. ” $00 eet he l 5 5 LP l : 166 Bi 128 a t sO 
Der mn apts cahhe Rae < } 4121, 2,378 1,135, 1,158) 15,797, 18,240| 1.276 1,391) 2.566 2,605, 4,760 5,201 8,442) 9,366 2,009 2,356 
In ix (excl. profits tax}....... | 8486 4496 3.149 3,131) 41,767| 34,774 4,108 5.945, I8083 19,462 7037 10,244 19,505 23,080 5,798 6,581 
F E . Jos spk eb Reb ae aie 2.483 1,155 1,507 607; 56.102 3,310: 2567) 2,146 5.269 3109 3,512 53,344 8.262 6,592 2,844 1,855 
I emolumentS.......sse00- 439 440 613 620; 1,84] 1,868 648 617 447 435 981 995, 2070 2,175 542 Sil 
Ad rative charges, ete......... 108 107 &l 102 423 403, 2,255 2,302 145 200 227 215 294 313 45 4 
Ci ies, provisions, ete. ...... i 782 741 572 139| 9,694 6,514 970 399° #912 3,243 954 983 2,889 2,344 &99 864 
Per  citpdiitiewic aceon 78 83 77 49 507, 652) 272 M3 701 713 105 174 «= 882, 276 94 vb 
Minority share in profits. .........+ | $27 224 35 ll) 1,744 2,002 152 184, 3,425) 2,897 S07 314, 1,069 970 193 178 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... i 450 247 934 $48) 11,122; 12,334 §20 $27, 14,590 13,589 1,253 1,715, 3,893 3,328 1,180 1,483 
Debenture interest... ......cveeees i 971, = 1,950 150, 154 1,914 2,671 554 607 566 621 26 253 507 616 58 52 
Preference dividends ........<e6ees 823; 827 289) 296, 4,445 4,445 82] 322 $87 596 328 342 550) 843 413 413 
Ordinary dividends ........eseese. 1,702; 1,825 1,046; 1,208 6,666 1,920 1,908 2,289 4,135 4,485 1,777 1,992 4,104 4,556 1,405 1,703 
Revenue reserves ..... 65 sseeecesee 840 727 404 399, 4,862 4,625 1,123 1,704 24 1347, 1,481; 6,467| 56,222 1,369 759 
Br in (parent company)....... 3,024 3,109 1,489 1,603; 11,292; 12,484, 6,622) 6,448 4,756 5,018 3.493 3,720; 7.978 9,253 4.645 4,909 
Carried forward (parent company) .. | 38,109) 3,179 1,603 1,829, 12,484 14,025) 6,448 5.889 45018 5.403; 8,720 3,940, 9.253) 10,151 4,909 6,343 
aa | Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles | Newspapers ened ieee . 
Industry ! Shipbuilding | ie Manufacturing | — — = Manufacturing chipping Cotton 


No. of Companies (29) 





(26) (34) 





(20) 





18) 





























| Prev. | Latest; Prev. | Latest| Prev. | Latest; Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev: | Latest Prev Latest 
| Year | Year Year Year | Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year 
Gr ng eh oaks rack | §,861| 5,204 87,508 69,764) 98,885) 30,1821 27,430| 28,426 48,367 30,290 70,020 53,039 52,471, 59,358 27438 10.981. 
Ine om investments .......4.. i 603 654 3,577; 3,662 630 702 376) 695, 1,693 1,700 1,621; 1,684 1,531 2,845 189 193 
Othe rrent incOMe..,....e5e00+ saa oa a ia si 17 162; —.. 21 37 256 32 i 1 wa j 
Non-recurring Credits. s..6.scessseae 88 237| §8,755| 2,677 1,377 880, 1,012 1,714 1,038 2,791 1,172; 3,598 1,242 560 535 1634 
Total INCOME. ..ccsccecssces 6,402 6,095 98,840 76,103 30,892 31,781 28,980 30,835 51,119 34,818 73,069 $8,641 55,244 62,564 28,162 12,808 
Re} d maintenance ,......... 800 300 712 763 Bs 10 ; 630 613 4 5 212 212 I 
Dey tion MM eee wile Sakaki ' 747 718: 19,350 21,382 3,404 53,578 4,293 5,457, 3,322 3.286 11,197' 11,069 18.140) 19,705 2,397 2.283 
In tax (excl. profits tax),...... | $023 2,186) 26,603 21,978 10,603 12,162). 10,786 12,021, 17,312; 10,852) 25,714) 20,501, 12,796 18,255 11,168 2,914 
I BS... ci vhae taeda wee headna | 104 479 12,344 4,774 $8,757; 3,146 2.466 1.748 7,108 2.548 9390 4,963 6041) 3,700 3,225 961 
' i 
Dire emoluments... .....s000+ . 163 161, 1,727, 1,546 883 898 631 709, 1,440 1346, 2,608 2,490 567 573 555 539 
Administrative charges, efc......... 19 18 831 240 363; 557 92 125 273 320 788 904 208 281 66 73 
C encies, provisions, ete. ...... 60 290' 8570, 1,529 2,982 3425 38,872. 3,885 6,946 1,926 3,363: 2,328 5,719 5,575 818 qed 
Per [agatha Gan We ka Nadee bass 144 66 4609 4,131 3860 441 842' 1487 2444 1,192 700 642, 1,908 1,193 ° 21 Z2 
Mink share in profits........... 11z 85, 1,487; 1,205 54 a. i 33 399 408 899 716 708 837 $87 452 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 755 662; 6318 3,399 2,119 1,135 1,049 1,102) 2,744 2,222; 4430 5,188 4,390 5,495 2.504 2,487 
Debenture interest. .......6.eae00s 34 35 1,633| 2,321) 137 190 15 27 531 622 619 782 245 240 271 189 
Preference dividends. ..........c0s | 86 86, 1,453 1,454 286 326 235 233 974 985 1,048 1,064 S03} 303) 354 364 
Ordinary dividend$ .......secseeee | §85 781| 6,940 7,993) 2,067, 2,650, 1,973, 2,172, 2.931) 3,189 6,561) 5,472 2.567) 2,967) 1,833 1,769 
Revenue reserves ..u...scacecccecs 810 165, 1,870: 3,112; 8,398 2,420' 1,691, 1,779 4,734 4983 4433 3,856 2,923, 3,015) 4,594 549 
Bre t in (parent company)....... 644. 664 8,740, 10,633; 6,657, 6,111) 4,948 5,952; 4,169) 4,500 9,522; 11,917 5,117) 5,234 1,720 1,798 
forward (parent company) .. 664 727 10,633) 10,909, 6,111 6,934 §,952; 6009 4500 4,828 11,917) 12,578 5,234 5,447) 1,798 1.590 
LK LSS een LS 
Silk | Oth TOTAL 
Industry | and |  Weol a. oa | Rubber Tea | Commnmiege | ALL GROUPS 


1 | | | 
i Rayon | ' i | 


(8 16 (109) (53) (158) 941 Companies 


No. of Companies 
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; Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. ' Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest 
| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year \ Year | Year Year | Year 
Gross trading profit /-.:..+s0essee. 6.892 3,737; 2,570 4,021) 6,040 3,730 118,284, 115,417 14,295| 6,795) 4,150, 1,808, 23,016) 25,422| 810,541 | 728,475 
iY ¢ from investments .......... 138 213 16 30) 286 271) 8,275 5,635. 360) 424) 440 453) 16.204 16,840 44,255 } 43,459 
( current imcome,........,..+. FS eae Saeko TR each Beene oe 75) 77 67 47 64 91) 176 313 922 | 1,011 
Non-recurring eredits.............6 | “772 “939 «562, «288| «= $87; = 538] «= 130; 37S} 52, G3} 24K S266} «2,239 2,284 19,526 31,588 
Total Income.......ccccccce | 7,142. 4,789, 3,151 4,339 6,707 4,539, 126,764! 121,504 15,174 7,879 4,902 2,618 41,635 44,859 675,244 | 804,533 
Repairs and tnébabenene ja ceccc.. De ad ig bef a Mee Fs ho wee 14 959 «(1216 S,085 |) SANE 
iation ee Sa | 7,093 1,041 463 | 448 518 549 24,697) 15.263 570 579 f 906 4772 4,602 431,937 | 131,951 
licome tax (excl. profits tax)....... | $462 1,322) 1,164 1,528 2,158! 1,131; 32,319 60,412) 4,502 2,294 1,562, 1,088, 11,154 13,797, 275,258 | 290,154 
Profits taxi-5 oy aeodeas ou Res, ge ae | ‘gos «379 “4ai| '342| 722, 286, 10,893, 3,913 2,883 736,857,237, 3,317, 2,475 95,864 | 52,805 
Directors’ emoluments, ............ 269 200, 897 408 $93, 342; 505; 531 176 153 105 107, 1,264 1,336) 19,264 19,000 
Administrative charges, ete......-.. 6 8 18 16 288 «=s«220,'—‘7S;:«~C*«‘«‘*TAGSCi‘“‘éiRS(‘“‘SS«CG49|:«=s«O58)=s«-33T) «12,610 :1,804 9,259 9,944 
Contingencies, provisions, ete... a5 (i 43, 573 538) 20,805 3,328 2,600, 1,735 190 130 38,265 2,292 78,700 43,291 
PensOU is:.9 tik toMy AG Chae Eee s 95 1) 21 22, 29 a Bt 45 103: 50389, 415 14,012 | 11,965 
D rity share in wrnfits........... oe ae rf 24) 7 7 3 e wu: ad = i | Pp Aa ' i 
. retained by subsidiaries ..... = 1; 106} 718 Dr 696, 92) 56 Se A408, . 
Debenture intMeet sss. ese eft | ws sina); aw SRG erm, Hate | tara 
Preference dividetds.............. | $94 389 80, 81} 164 160; 1,724 1,729 34 22; 103) 87, 2042, 2,048 16,636 14,718 
Ordinary dividends ....,i+0is.+«s6 | 46a) | 3 986, 399 14,962 17,763, 2,278 1,079 729 433, 5,787| 6,591 72,217| 90,072 
Revenne raneruil SMS eer eek oe 565) ml 21 aI 1 19,055| 18,173) 990) 445) 43 227; 2.00; 1,766 62,736 | 56,334 
: uzht in (parett-company)....... | 959, 1,093; 1,194! 888 Here 1,156; 6670 6845 1452) 1,731 1, 1,539 10,305) 10,967 106,971 | 117,572 
«ried forward (parent company) .. |. 1,093) 863 888 1,187, 1,156, 119%} 6,845, 6.989 1,731, 1,788) 1.539) 1,151) 10,967; 11,625, 117,572, 124,378 
; ; } ; j ; 
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Comparative analysis of 941 balance sheets published April-June, 1953. 


(£7000) 







Breweries and 
Footwear 


Clothing | 

ladustry 
| 

| 





No. of Companies 






{32} 






































Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | atest | Prev. f Latest; Prev 
| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year | Year Year 
TI atic ncujeehesialeodoas esiinsncant pinenn ciel ; j Salina csi she E 
Fixetl aenets, .. iiss satibes amen | $6,734 90,109 26, 41 9) 28,337 282,486) 320,591; 51,9. 54,7 nese 129,201, 43,429 46 
Trade investments ..........-.5.55 1,068; 1,157 556} 538: 26,993| 27, 649 3 ie 2,4 2 776 4,810 2,750 15] 
Stock Sa eh hig Gaels eee 13,539 13,903 23,075) 19,959| 297,259) 264 173) 94,615; 21,814 ‘ , aa, "982 199808 140,698! 69,349 49 
De bee oe ire 7,849 8,275 4,911; 5,246) 154,134) 155,23) iOor7 9,600: 4, 188 38, 716 38, , 28,237). 69,536, 75,123) 21,873 499 
Net balances due to parent ¢ sks 12\ 14 72 45 499, 572, 4,305| 2,005) G3 an 4 330) 353; 899 2,119 : 

Gilt-edged vavecessaveccsese | 4180) 4,716 457 237 «B76, 2,987) 3,980 3,954) i lu 8, 723, 3,087 15,900 15.496 = 19,901 ”) 
Cash -... | 10,507 8,895, 5,766 7,038 87,161) $8,620 5, ane 26 14,855 (25,649) 28,797. 9,097| 14,522) 32,045 22,974 9527 318 
Other marketab le invest tments eas 1,214 1,209 373 438 4,791] 1}, 614) 205) 215) _ 27. 1,561) 2,068) 2,455 5,491) 5,432 9,123 
Intangible assets. eae 3,729 3,727; 3,630 3,628: 77,208 76,861 1, 608) 1,661 2,295} 2,326 884 895 1,550 1,102 455 14 

Sin . . ‘ ee seep) aentaseeene eppitninnesoniat! santana | wernt mm : 
Total Assets........0.005555 128, 832 132, 005 65,252 65,446 883, 607) 898,298 105, 615) 111,316: 298, 939 324,116 168, 380 180,537 366,656 397, ISS 168,601 91.337 

Bank overdrafts and loans ......... ly O14 L, 497 2.37 7 1,343 71013 40,324, 2,575) 2,071 7,142 6,814 7623' 4363 14,614 16, 985 467 44 
Reserve for future income tax...... 3,289 4,277 3 443 y 3.424 23,460) 25,955; 3,647; 5, 445) &oil 8,726 6,144 10,177 18,440 23,605 4.795 154 
Depreciation and obsolescence ... | €478 5,536 8 877 9,650 95,334) 107,628) 13,891; 13,247; 15,97; 17,839! 44,524) 48, 547, 45,990 52,087 17 411 14% 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 9,275| 8,309 4.260: 5,059 77.675 84,495) 6,1 §,222, . 38, 39,917 11,191) 13, 495 28131 33,197 12.713 3 
Other provisions +» | 1844 1677 992 787 2,719 2,600; 500) . 580 5,061) 5650 1,916 1,928 2565 2523 2175 
Current liabilities and creditors ve 18,367 17,595 10,577 9,530; I 75, 867) 173, 038, 16,513 17,495, 63,347; 64,559 33,435) 33, 252) 89,437, $7,154 58770 l 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 27,421) 28,518, 10,371) 11,028: 146,139) 159,466) 20,803) 22,216) 83,1 98,133 23,354) 24,891) 71,056) 78,550 38,62” 11.449 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... | 1] 5 9) 10 4, 149, 3,917) 1h 75," 334 269 96, 167 443. 457 913 
Minority interests Rog eda sp epee fe ore 995 982} 31,187| 32,452, 5,751) 5,845, 18,918| 22,152, 5,903, 6,235 10,684 11,292, 1,421 13 
Debenture capital... . ....+ | 26,807) 26,647| 3,347, 3,317) 69,492) 73,236, 13,120 13,225 17,603) 16,931) . 5,685| -.7, 318) 10,559 11,889, 1,355 1.262 
Preference capital 10,873; 10,943 8.206 8,223 104,746) 105,066; 9,551) 9,551 19,635 12,635 17,708; 10 268 25,7 719, 25,712 11,590 11,590 
Ordinary capital ' ; 18,891, 20429 11,793. 11,793. 81, 826) 90,121; 13,924 16,344; 28,201) 30,491) 18,301) 19,896) 49 53,704 18.869 19,460 

Total Liabilities ............ $28,832| 132,005 65,252 65, 446 883, 601 898,298 105,615 111,316 298 999) 324, 16 168, 380 180,537 366,656 | 397, 155 168,60! 91,337 
Chemicals ~| Electrical Motors, Cycles | Newspapers, | Mintelian gee 
Industry Shipbuilding a Manufacturing i and Paper and } Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 






Aircraft Printing 
(26) 


} 
‘ 
i 















No 





of Companies | {3} (40) (29) 





20 








(til 








| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. ; Latest | Prev. / Latest | Prev. | Latest) Prev. | Latest | 





Prev La 
Year | Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year 

Fixed assets Se kin fg Raa eae 22,582) 24,202) 344,241) 390,012; 5 7,130) 62,166, 60,522, 69,401, 69,202) 77,173 167 79, 184,001 201, 518 219, 960) 53,679 1,796 
Trade investments win 1,268 1405 20,134 23,450 Poss 6,985 1,268 1,542 12,272 12,523, 15,830 13,480, 6,340, 6,551) 5,347 5 

Stocks Sb anda ad .e++ | 24,464, 27,763) 154,449, 154,587, 81,076) 84,788 52,581 65,693 45,088' 353, 525) 164,272) 136, 887; 8,380, 8,685) 73.442 9,62 
Debtors <s 8,264, 8.143 74.965 70,136 52,429 56,883 30,912 41,279, 38,308) 30,126 85,085 82,572. $2, pt 27,284 15.419 16,102 
Net balances due to parent cos, .... 2 349 423 733 382 265 291i. sc 337, 149) ion 1,322 1,268 
it-edged ; Lele saNenen 10,267, 10,161 1,659 1,748 668 341, 7,009 6,694 3,027; 5,176) 719, 9,337 50, on 47,804 121 455 
Cote oat 5s sa ia an ee ee 11,719 8,759 19,995. 25,715 10,134 14,161, 23,719, 23,696 27,112; 32,799, 39, 135 42,289 65,433 75,935 8,850 12,537 
Other marketable investments. ..... 177 978 «64.515 4.069 [070 2,157 62 60; 2497) 2,616 2,868 5,278 15,419 18,370) 1,950 1.685 
Intangible assets... nse basinal i a 20,309; 20,196 2,563; 2,471 618) 638 38,905, 37,108 6,169 6,080 1,645 1,904 4,152 4.015 
Be ee oes 75.743 81,411 640,607 690,336 2H, 136 230, 334 176 956. 209,294 236, 405 230,846 485,994 400,073 382, 149 406,494 "164,082 158,519 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ os 5| 21.730; 20,207 35,661 15.800 885 6,902. 2,882 1,502) 35,7 65 29, 254, 2.223 2,790) 6,123 5,512 
Reserve for future income tax...... 1,824, 2,028 32.410, 352,343 9,242 11,466; 8,833 10,389 16,835) 11,875) 20,186; 18,430 2,124 4 302, 7,603 2,191 
Depreciation and obsolescence: ..... | 10,838 11,424, 58,108 172,459, 24,234 24,456) 25,896 30,118) 24,289 27,869 71,538) 80,032 4,976 5,411) 21,274 22,873 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... | 7,847 1,602 144.925 159,923! 15,468: 17,144 25,374 30,435 9,650) 9,907 .22,396 35,180; 109,684 116, 455 13,519 15,821 
Se ee -+++ | LLUT) 1,002 2.677, 2,521 3,172) 3,343, 2,989 2,898 6,636 5,077 8,919 9,247 1018 902, 6,954 044 
Current liabilities and credifors..... | 24,965) 28,618 107,305 98,021, 56.060; 53,295) 54,823 64,824 44,540 36,808 109.859) 91,525) 190,557: 125,624 22,016 20,347 
Revenue res, and carried forward... | 14,515) 16,035) 80,828 88,014) 40,775) 41,651) 22,550 25,385, 52,115) 54,749| 79,575) 85,532) 67,655! 73,035' 41,287 42,542 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... {|  ... 5 251 60 62 358 3 3 64, 60. 73) 38: Bie ts 4 482 495 
Minority interests........ ies 1,020 1,082 19.454 21,215 3,957) 3,855 240) 808 7 355) 7,814, 14,090, 14,763 23.000) 23,063) 3,013 5,089 


Debenture capital... ......... ie 426 413, 36.949 44,660, 1596 1,775) 395, 1,185 13, 
Preference capital. ...... sas ; ube 


Ordinary capital. .......... 


‘9 5 | 14,201 19,342 20,336 6,161 6,091! 4,968 4,824 
picnes | 3.390 3,390, 43,466, 43,466: 10,424 11,078 8,271, 8,271) 26,899 27,217, 30,215 30,456 10,924 10,326) 11,572 5 
seats 9,807 9,807, 92,499 107.447 31,085 40,115, 26,697 28,076, 31,105 33,767, 63,436, 65,280' 34,376) 38,495) 25.277 | 25,520 


Total Liabiiities 





‘75,743 81,411 640,607 690,336 211,736, 230,334 176,986 209,294 236,405 230,046 485,994 480,073 | 382,149 406,494 164,082 158,519 
; 













Silk i 
Industry | and Wool Other Other TOTALS 
cores esas : i Textiles i - paar Compauies* | ALL GROUPS 





No. of Companies | 





(8) 





(16) 941 Companies 





| Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev. Latest | Prey. | Latest} Prev. Latest } Prev. | Latest! Prev. Late 

























Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year! Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Ye 
Winell senete. <3 .scivscasisacdenass 25.202, 27,412 7,554, 7,926, 15,949, 16,987 258,585 307,963, 32,726 33,276 19,201 20/130 152.479 160,493.2,220,991 (2,404,564 
Trade investments ...... id pide 139 241 Sf 80; 1,482) 1,460) 143,723) 155,065) 1, 338, 1,561) 987; 1, 38,068 41,703: "6, 261 | 324,243 
BME, ci taupin ccd veaserts 12.923| 10,382 9,894 9,505, 11.104) 8,188 65,392 69,414| 5,184 4,016, 10,242' 10.268) 36,355, 36,863,505,974 |1,488,215 
Debtors -++ | 3,864 3,905 3,692 3,311 6,750) 4,719) 63,003 66,302 1,234 11575 2781) 2,692' 19.530 22.543. 773,551 759,969 
Net balances due to parent. cos ea eee 5 kite 538 298: 8093 9,354... hs Bie as a + 2031 14535 19,943 19,029 
Gilt edged pandhe Ven ed eee } 1,07 ° 6.715 AS 68 504: 547, 21,259 25, 803) 3563 3,705 921 “g16 3,504 2,930) 160,539 165,992 
CON a5 coolly ie Caw cuanto 11,383, 4490) 1889 3,325 1,390, 3,092 112,163 77,434 13,871; 10,331, 5,370; 3,695 97.727 25,038 $15,192 529,715 
Other marketable investments. .... . 3 3 150 150) 1,437; 1419 11,406 11,282 533 | 9,294 2,349 158,325 168,227 220,184 243,032 
Intangible assets.................. | 2030 2,029 356 276 101; 106 1.197 i968 790 | 38 19... | £983 4832) 175,196 | 171.278 
Totsl Meet. (25, <-0senieckss | s5.br9 $4677 ‘3B, 493 4, ai 39,255 36,794 684,821 723,813 59,239 55701 41,855. 41,713 442,995 462,082 5,906,831 6,126, 8 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 41, 436, «1,088 327, 2,290 1343 1319 1.328. 2623 4621 4.961 5.972 204,766 171,939 
Reserve for future income tax...... | 3.495 3,076 , 335 1,551 1,589 1,028 22.469 24,995: tap 2,001 re ie $368 $900) seaaa? 71.044 
Depreciation and obsolescence...... | 11,329 12,298) 730, 3,033, 5,173, 5,615 169,197 186,208) 3,947; 4,472) 7.011\ 1,261 26,678 29,688) 713,901 | 797,187 
Capital reserves and EPT refands... | 5956 6.331 lee 2,003, 1.273; 1414 53,585 43.978) 3,368 3,552, 218; 2244 4! i 43,843) 655,467 695 904 
Other provisions ..... j 279, 107) 38 72 505) 371 G0,451; 59,644 1,073 1,197) 1 169) ee 6,082! 120,966 115,437 
Current liabilities and creditors _... . | 7,896 5822 4577, 4,366 6, 582) 4,658 136,217 139,192 11,556 9,092) 91 bite 39,854 4,221,048 1,295,853 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 6062 6,223) 4979 4,971 7, 791) 8,174 123,580 133,155, 9,076) 9.598 6. 335) 61,016'1,034,802 1,126,465 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... ‘ds Sib Hf ced 672) 65... i : 970) 7,846 6,350 
Minority interests......,..... <iue 4 4 big 9 aged “per 151) Ts3 2 120, on 161,059 | 170,522 
Debeuture capital... .. 2.26... eas | $544 3,588 1,046) 972, - 2,250; 2,350) 1,900, 13 530, 5 ‘09 317,136 | 333,765 
Preference capital...........-..... | 9,275 9.275 2.740 2,790, 5.290; 5.272 31/396 31,306 - 5531 3 Ts1, 462,782 | 464.400 
Ordinary capital,.....+../.... +. __ 7367, TSYT 4406, 4406, 6352 6,418) 83,850 101.622" 24, 455| 04,51 9,288) 3258 = 113.59 796,636 | $77.57! 

Pe eae eee 4 Aeal on eee oe ; aol ; | 

Total Liabilities ............ | 55.619 54677 23,493) “WA AAl 39,255, | 34.794 604, 821, |7asata) 9.0 55,701) 43 ai 713 40.995 462,082 5,906,831 6,196,738 

* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and decha: electricit e 

works, coal. finance and land and investment trusts. S city supply, gas, Telegraph and trams and buses, ca wat 
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Financial Statistics 


149 » bt the cumulative deficit to 


given indirectly through the banks. On 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET 
For the ended July 25th there was an} Crepir conditions in Lombard Street 
aii bove-ti urplus (after allowing for Sinking | have been varied in the week Covered by 
E 000, compared with a deficit of} Wednesday’s Bank return. On Thurs- 
1 559,000. the previous week and a sarplus} day before the weekend credit was. tight 
46 116! n the corresponding ‘period last} in some houses and some official help was 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


| Issue Department* : 




















July 22 | July 29 
: } 


re 





























Friday the stringency spread, and the Notes in cleculation npg 1,515-1 4 1,586-5 ) 1,598-8 
: : . ' votes in banki ea 5 -8 } 26 
“i oniit clow-line ” absorbed £12, 849,000, special buyer bought bills direct from | Géck. Gibt ea oni uriies 1,546.8 1506-8 1621.8 
318 bing the t i:mulative deficit to £345,466,000 | the market ; but on Saturday funds were 5 Eee sear cs fae +3 
ot 37140 in 1952-53). plentiful, and some “ outside ” money was | ae $ 
— available at 1} per cent. Conditions | oe: Department : 
oo cent tightened again on Monday, but on Tues- aie ieiete.<....... 10-4 9-9 9-8 
A a ae A cok | Wee' day credit was again easily adequate | ‘Treasury special account. . 18-2 38-4 38-4 
953 fended ; 2 1. Bonkers... .¢...... seuss | 262-0 272-5 | 274-8 
{ © a July largely owing to the small market take-up | Others.................. | 692). 66-7 67-5 
+-> aaa Jays, Ae 1983 of bills in the previous week. But on ee oeeedsies shes tues 353-8 387-5 390-5 
Wednesday heavy calling reduced credit | Government ............. 292-3 | 364-3 | 343-9 
9 Da | supplies again and the authorities made {| P¥counts and advances .. | os | ee | oes 
me Tas ' small official purchases from the market. | Total. 2...7.022000.01.)) | san-3 | 389-4 | 379-8 
: At last week’s Treasury Bill tender the { Being dep: artment reserve. | 36-8} 16-3 | 29-0 
i € ‘ . . ; A 7 e 
a so market raised its bid by 1d. to £99 8s. 3d. | “ Proportion” ............. 10-2 “2 7:5 
om pits Tax * for the £240'million of bills on offer. As “3g Fa STIS TOe ATES Be 
a ess STOR : a 7overmment t is 0 capital 3,6 
inal : os \ applications fell by £10 million to £375.6 Fiduciary issue raised from {1 ,600 million to £1,625 millien 
nnd Reve 4 million, the market’s quota rose to §5 per | on July 29, 1953. 
— ‘ | cent of its application. The offer at 
tee 833,038 058 yesterday's tender was up to {250 million 
ies 044,300] 327,495 | —and next week the excess of new bills TREASURY BILLS 
se 680,480] 202,287 | 295, over maturities will rise by a further 
— 1 . -| “ale £10 million to £40 million. 
os Wibbices Famse ac: 30,993} 24,148 The Bank return shows an outflow of 
69,000 Ps notes of {12.3 million ; an increase in the | 
-s Re fiduciary issue by £25 million to £1,625 | 
25,000 ns million had already been announced. 
en, _ 386 _3| Government securities in the banking | July 25} 220-0 | 317-2°) 220-0} 49 3-88 | 86 
4368,215 department fell by sage £20.4 a | Mar. 20 | 260-0 391-0 260-0 a 11-78 63 
a » . = y ~ a 26 | » . ' ° ° 
1685 , Expenditure : : despite their automatic reduction by £25 ” 97 | 250-0 | 334-6 | 250-0] 48 0-20 | 67 
‘ t Intere 615,000] 152,056) 152,475} 3,828 4,081; million; with discounts and advances 
went illi “ ities ” Apel 2| 250-0 | 322-8 | 230-0] 48 3-93 | $0 
8,519 and Exch 48,000} 12 683 | 14,920} 1,560 2,036 down £19 million, securities up by i = 10 | 250-0 | 357-6 250-0 48 «4-20 €2 
er | 10,008 4.079) —_ 14 452; {12.7 million and other items almost | * 17! 230-0 360-8 | 230-0] 48 3:52 | 45 
> 58S . ; . ; . 
2 86,286 39,410) 43, 280 | unchanged, bankers’ deposits rose by £2.5 | » ™%| 210-0 | S30-3 | 210-0 | 47 6-04 58 
1 4259,286 44,812 49,819| million despite the note efflux. | May 2/| 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0) 47 137 4 
est?| . ade seal ee ~ 8 | 240-0 | 47-4 | 240-0} 47 35 56 
14 ) ‘ ~ 15 | 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0] 47 8 62 
0.347 Be | London Money Rates ” 99 | 250-0 | 343-3 | 250-0 | 47 TH) 6 
2 29 | 260-0 | 46-9 | 260-0) 47 40 70 
495 pove-fine ' Surplus ey | Bank rate (from % | Discount rates ede | | | : 
5,089 tm. 216,346 fp senaee 16,5731 + 248 | 24%, 11/3/52) 4* Bank bills: 60 days... 3 June 5 | 270-0 | 339-3 | 270-0} 47 4-52 74 
: | Depesit rates (max) 3months.. 3 » 32} 270-0 | 353-1 | 260-0 | 47 4-26 69 
} Expen | FMM i is Sines ied 2 4 months... a m 19} 270-0 360-1 } 250-0 41 423 66 
. 220,794 | 160,942 | 23,826) 12,849 Discount houses . 2 6 months... » ~ 250-0 | 527-4 250-0 ; SH | 6 
3.519 | Surplus or Deficit (Sm.} 437,140 345,466 - 7,253/-12601 | Money—Day-to- day.. 2-2 uty 3} 250-0 0 | 334-1 | 250-0 | 46 8-48 | 75 
: vue ES Short periods. ..... 2-2 Fine ee ees aes J ~ 10 | i | 353-4 i 260-0 47 3-41 63 
reasury Pn = tn) 260-0 385-7 | 250-0 | 47  3- 48 
m : \? eee ot pera ” 24) 240-0 | 375-6.| 240-6} 46 11-89 | 55 
a 
eS ei bse — T yoo: 1st * On July 24th tenders for:91 day bills at £99 @. 3d. 
S soho 33,723 |- 2 one 1.982,- 876 * Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of | secured about 55 per cent of the sum applied for; hig her 
UPS | lexchange and bonds; for loans against Treasury bills, the tenders were allotted in full, The offering yesterday was for 
me rate is 3} per cent. @ maximum amount of £250 milion. 
nies 
ve FLOATING DEBT LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
4 56 (£ million) 
14,243 Ways and Means | ‘Rates Market Rates : Spot 
88,215 Advances ' Total Seimee- ene Se ee ener gi sniotenetenteds at. , Renae eed e 
ao po —| Floating | July 29 july 23. | July Jaly 25 | ‘July 27 July 28 | “july 29 
65,992 Public | Bank of | Debt | 
29,715 7% Puc | | England | | United States $...| 2-78-2-82 2-81 4-2-8149 /2-814-2-81 92-814 -2-81 9} \2-814-2-814/ 2- 815-2 2 
43,032 | Canadian $ ...... p 194-2-19h) 2-7 78 —_ +7 -- 2.79 | 2. sh 2-7 oh 2. rah 8 
11.878 French Fr........ | 972-65-987- 35 5k | «(9749-974 ) * 
; Peo Shaper 112-154 ~-12-33f12- 174-12- 184'32-17h-12-18 |12-17}-12-18 |12-174-12- ts ho: 1%}-12- 4s 12- Th 2. 4 
86,738 2 0-0 | 1450-54 285-5 a-3.-| 4,797-3 | Belgian Fr. ...-:. | 138-95-141-05. [140-00-140- 10,140-00-140- 10/140-05~-140- 15|140-05~140- 15 140: 05-240- 15140-05~140- 15 
. Dutch Gid. ...... | "10-56-10-72 f10-582-10- 584 10-582-10- 58% 10-58}-10-58}) 10-58-10-584.10- st -10-584)10- S84 10. 56g 
71,939 oe W: Ger. D-Mk... . ./11-674~11-849§}11-699-21 - 70} 11 -69$~11 - 70} 11 -69}—-11- 704) 11-69}-11-70}/11- 69} ~11- 704/11 -69-11- moe 
21,044 10-0 1,478-8 256-6 si 4,745-4 | Portuguese Esc. ..; 79-90-81-10 | 79- ois 00 | 19: $0-80- 00 Aa? 90- 90 a a serene a- 00 | 79.90- 4 oe 
97,187 : O-O | 1462-3 | 238-6 * 4,734-4 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37 14 —14- 514) 
95 904 0-0 | 1484-21 236-0 os 4,.110-2 | Danish Kr, ...... 19-19}-19-48 h9- 231} 5 sel 19 st 19- 34} /19- 33§—19- 34}/19- 34}~-19-34]/19-344-19- 349 119- 344-19- 34 
15,437 ) | 1467-5 | 247-1 sind 4,794-6 | Norwegian Kr. 19-85-2015 }19-98j—19-989/19-98}-19- 987 19-98,-19- 98} 19-984-19- 98} 19-98}-19-98}/19- 98}-19- 985 
05,853 0 | 1440-9] 255-1 Wh 4,796-0 eS One Month F Rates 
26,466 | orward 
6,350 ‘ ‘50-0 | 1463-9) 244-6 O-7 4,837-2 
70,522 me O-O | 1483-01 239-0 oa 4,882-0 | United oaks ances end Cowles ck tt pm fic. pm #-ic. pm te | #’c. pm } §-ic. : 
33,765 - 0-0 | 1385-0 | 277-6 sal 4842-6 | Canadian $. .... 0.262 es cence ee ees . dis a-#e. dis oo aa * eg nt abe 
$4,400 4,597-8 252-3 6-0 | 4855-1 | French Fr.........-.....0.24.... 3-6 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 10 dis ri we 
77,871 ‘ ‘eed ROT ion ce. feR teu riwewd si 2-le. pm 2-le. pm 2-le. pm 2-Ic. pm ‘ a ite. pm 
i if | 3220-0 | 143a-2 | a38-8 mc | @OO® | Weigle Bec. onc. oc cokes ccs tenss tpm-tdis | | pmidis | Epmt dis | {pm-t din.) § put jf, pee- par 
86,738 1s 0 | 1430-0] 255-3 | 2 4,87T-5 | Dutch Gld..o... 20... eee eben . pm 4c. pan :. pm i pm | ic pm 
oe | 2200-0 | 1,464-0 | 263-5 4,928- Pei 4 5p cussn Sages bx ened 13-26 pm: 12-76 pm pm | 1a pm | pe a 
or ~ | 5220-0 | 1468-0) 949-7 *S | 4942-0 | Danish Kr... soe... cee. 2% pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pmi-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 
nig Norwegian Kr............:-sse+-- 26 pin-265 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26-pm-26 dis | 26 pm-20 dis 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD, LIMITED 


GROUP’S OVERALL TREND OF STEADY IMPROVEMENT 


EFFORTS TO ARREST RISING PRICES 


LORD BELPER ON SHAREHOLDER’S VITALLY IMPORTANT ROLE 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The British Plaster Board, Limited, was held 
on July 29th at 20, St. James’s Square, Lon- 
don, $.W.1, The Rt Hon Lord Belper, DL 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1953: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr L. A. Elgood, who since November, 
1944, has been one of our senior colleagues 
on the board of directors, has found it neces- 
sary to reduce his many important industrial 
commitments and, as a result, has tendered 
his resignation as a director of this company. 
it was with great regret that Mr Elgood’s 
resignation was accepted and I take this 
opportunity of recording our sincere appre- 
ciation of the most valuable service and 
advice which he has rendered. 

You will be asked to confirm the appoint- 
ment of two directors who recently joined our 
beard: Captain The Rt Hon Charles Water- 
house, MP, and Mr George F. Ashford. 


Captain Waterhouse is known for his out- 
standing Parliamentary career, embracing 
ministerial rank. He has also had wide ex- 
perience in industry and agriculture both at 
home and abroad. Mr Ashford is an im- 
portant executive in the Distillers’ group of 
companies. Apart from his industrial ex- 
perience, he has a legal background which 
will be of considerable benefit to our board. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Little comment appears necessary on the 
consolidated balance sheet. The slight in- 
crease in the total of {6,336,644 of fixed assets 
reflects the addition of some £358,000 capital 
expenditure during the year, less deprecia- 
tion written off. 


A year ago I referred to the interest we 
are taking in developments in the Rhodesias, 
and the investment we have now made in a 
new company—-Allied Rhodesian Manufac- 
turers (Private), Limited—accounts for the 
increase of £45,000 in the shareholdings in 
associated companies. 


Your particular attention is drawn to the 
useful improvement in the group liquid 
position. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The overall trend in this group of com- 
panies has been one of steady improvement. 
I should, however, mention one or two -im- 
portant digressions. In the plasterboard 
section, the recession in demand which 
occurred in the latter part of the previous 
’ financial year continued during the early»part 
of the period now under review, but sales 
have increased substantially since August last 
and are still running at a high level. Our felt 
companies also experienced some lessening in 
turnover during the year. The stampings, 
drop forgings and valve-making companies 
have suffered some diminution in trade 
throughout the year, and this situation un- 
fortunately still obtains. However, as I have 
already remarked, the trend has been one of 


definite improvement for our group as a 
whole. 

Looking to the immediate future, there are 
indications that this general trend will con- 
tinue, except that there is now some fear that 
shortages of other important building 
materials — particularly of bricks — may 
possibly arrest the rate of increase in the 
building of houses and thus tend to curtail 
the expansion in our sales of building 
materials, particularly of plasters and plaster- 
board. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ABROAD . 


Our associate company in France 
Placoplatre, showed a considerably improved 
profit position by the close of their last finan- 
cial year to the end of December, 1952, and 
I am glad to say that they have now been 
able to bring the depreciation reserve up to 
an adequate figure and to write off all pre- 
liminary and other starting-up expenses, If, 
as I have reason to hope following my last 
visit when I observed for myself. how the 
organisation is being strengthened, the pro- 
gress of that company continues as in the 
immediate past, it should soon be able to 
commence paying dividends. 


The Irish company in which we are 
interested continues to do well. 


I was able to take the opportunity earlier 
this year, to visit our associated companies 
in South Africa and the Rhodesias. 


In spite of the somewhat unsettled times 
through which South African industry has 
been passing recently, our associate company 
there has fully maintained its turnover and 
trading results, and we have benefited during 
the year under review by an increase in the 
dividend received. I was much impressed 
with the whole organisation. , 


In the Rhodesias, the main activity at 
present is the building of a paper liner factory 
at Umtali, which will be of a size fully ade- 
quate to the requirements of the Rhodesian 
and nearby markets. It is hoped that this 
unit will be brought into production in or 
about August of this year. Here too, I con- 
sidered the organisation to be on sound lines. 


C. DAVIDSON AND SONS, LIMITED 


As members are aware from the meeting 
which was held on May 29th, the recent 
amalgamation with C. Davidson and Sons, 
Limited, has now been completed and their 
assets and trading results will, of course, be 
included in our accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1954. Information as to the 
numbers of preference shares and stock units 
to be exchanged has already been circulated 
and appropriate announcements have been 
made in the press. 


While this linking up of C. Davidson and 
Sons, Limited, with the British Plaster Board 
group leaves ample opportunity for us td 
continue to buy paper products elsewhere 
and thus to maintain our excellent relation- 
ships with other suppliers, there are already 
marked indications of the benefits we antici- 
pated from this fusion of interests, in addition 
to those secured through the normal and 
excellent prospects of. the Davidson 
organisation as a separate entity. - 





As members will know, setbacks common 
to many, if not all, in the paper industry 
have been experienced for some time past, 
but it would seem that demand is once more 
substantially on the upgrade. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The group trading profit for the year at 
£1,398,641 shows an increase over the 
previous year of £138,898, after writing of 
depreciation amounting to £320,507 in com- 
parison with £299,769 for the previous year, 
and, in spite of the need to provide for profits 
tax, income tax and excess profits levy 
totalling not far short of £1 million, the 


balance of profit for appropriation— 
£478,428—shows a useful increase of 
£59,545 over the previous year. We are, 
therefore, in some measure reaping the 


benefit of the large capital expenditures 
which we have incurred since the war. We 
have also been greatly helped by the in- 
creased freedom of action accorded to us, 
and others, by the removal of many govern- 
ment restrictions. 


In achieving this larger profit, increases 
in wages and éalaries have been paid to the 
group's personnel and in an endeavour to 
play our part in arresting the upward trend 
in prices we found ourselves able to make 
a number of reductions in the prices of our 
products, notably in the prices of our build- 
ing plasters and plasterboard, which were 
reduced in the autumn of last year. 


Since prewar days there has been no real 
change in the rate of dividend paid to our 
members, beyond the small adjustment in 
the dividend last year from 16} per cent to 
174 per cent. 


Bearing in mind that our stockholders 
number over 17,000 it will be appreciated that 
the average holding per member is less than 
£200 of issued capital. The majority of the 
stockholders of this group is undoubtedly 
drawn from those of the modest income 
groups, the last part of whose income is thus 
subjected currently to tax at the rate of 9 
in the £. This means that, after allowing 
for the substantial fall in the purchasing 
power of sterling since prewar days, and for 
the large increase in the standard rate of 
income tax, the real return to the averige 
stockholder is now only between one-third 
and one-quarter of that received prewar 


SHAREHOLDER’S VITAL IMPORTANC! 


In some quarters, a shareholder is regarded 
—temporarily, I hope—in a most unfavour- 
able light. On the other hand, all recognised 
leaders of public opinion wax most eloquent 
on the need to save. It does not seem to be 
generally appreciated that the shareholder 
and the saver are one and the same person, 
but failure to realise this fact—whether inten- 
tional or inadvertent—is, to my mind, seuse- 
less and encourages the development of 
policies injurious to the national economy. 
We all realise that it is necessary that savings 
be put into the hands of those in govern- 
meht circles by various means, including ‘he 
great National Savings movement, but no one 
will deny that in the long run, it is essential 
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savings be first put into industrial and 
spricaltural production. Few public leaders 
in this country seek to deny that at any rate 
a very substantial portion of British indus- 
trial and agricultural effort must be left in 
the hands of individuals as distinct from 
government-controlled organisations. It is 
high time that the shareholder or saver, call 
him which you will, is once more recognised 
tally important and, may I add, com- 


as a \ : : 
plete! reputable member of our society, with 
every right to rewards by way of dividends 
for the risks taken. 

Thus, so far as this company is concerned, 
let us not forget that it 1s the shareholder 


who has provided the capital which has en- 
abled our group to be built up and that it 
is on this capita] that rests the prosperity of 
all our employees and, of course, the pro- 
vision of a number of vital commodities. The 
re-establishment of appropriate rewards for 
thrift is, in my view, essential if the national 
economy is to recover its health, and your 
directors are very glad indeed that the net 
profits of the year under review are such as 
will enable them to make-up, in some small 
measure, to the shareholders for the loss they 
have suffered in real earning power, by 
recommending an increase of 24 per cent in 
the final dividend making 20 per cent in all 
for the year. They have also appropriated 
£100,000 to general reserve, leaving {48,472 
to be added to the carry forward in the 
parent company. 


PERSONNEL 


I am sure it is not forgotten that it is by 
the combined efforts, at all levels, of manage- 
ment, staff and operatives, that the satis- 
factory results now set before you have been 
attained, and I am happy to place this on 
record so that it may be fully recognised. 


A contributing factor to the smooth run- 
ning of our organisation is the continuance 
of a frank and open relationship with the 
national and local trade wnions representing 
so many of our employees. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 12} per cent, miaking 
20 per cent for the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the alteration to the articles of asso- 
ciation was approved. 





THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES 


The forty-third annual general meeting 
was held on July 27th in London. 


Mr Thomas J. Culler (chairman and 
managing director) in the course of his speech 
said: The rent actually receivable for the 
year was £2,217,247, being £118,164 more 
than last year. The gross rent roll represent- 
ing the total rents actually in force at March 
31, 1952, was at the rate of £2,172,494 per 
annum and at March 3lst last at the rate of 
42,243,268 per annum, an increase of 
£70,774 per annum. ‘There is a total avail- 
able balance of £614,347. 


A sum of £50,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve and £30,000 to repairs, 
Tedecorations and renewals provision in addi- 
ion to the annual provision. A provision to 
meet the average cost of all repairs over a 
period of years-is made each year as a charge 
to revenue. This charge is calculated with 


reat care so that money is always available 


or the proper maintenance of all properties. 


The cost of services included in the rents: 


continues to rise, It is unthinkable that the 


Government will delay beyond the next 
Parliamentary: session an amendment to the 
Rent Restrictions Acts giving landlords the 
right to recover from their tenants the added 
cost of services provided in addition to such 
— of rent as may be considered reason- 
able. 


We hope you will feel that our results are 
not disappointing bearing in mind the large 
proportion of rent controlled flats. All our 
properties continue to be well maintained. 


More than 3 per cent of our dividend is 
derived from the investments made since 
1939 and, therefore, the stockholders are 
receiving from the prewar investments some 
3 per cent per annum less dividend than was 
paid for a number of years before the war. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of Is. I4d. per 10s. unit of ordinary 
stock was approved. 


HICK, HARGREAVES AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
MR. W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S SPEECH 


The sixty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of Hick, Hargreaves and Company 
Limited was held on July 29th, at Bolton. 


Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, chairman and 
managing director, who presided, said: The 
balance sheet this year shows the change in 
the share capital of the company since the 
last report. At the extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders held on March 
6th last, the authorised share capital was 
increased to £800,000 by the creation of 
512,000 new shares of {1 each, and follow- 
ing this your directors offered 48,000 of the 
new shares to the holders of the existing 
shares at the price of 52s. 6d. per share. 
This offer was heavily over-subscribed and 
as a result the issued share capital is now 
£336,000. The capital reserves are now in- 
creased by £70,240 from the share premium 
account, thereby bringing the cap#al reserves 
to a total of £167,753. 


LARGER NET PROFIT 


The trading results for the year to March 


31, 1953, reflect the continued progress 
made by the company. The net profit of 
£401,141 before taxation compares with 


£305,796 in the preceding year and £284,871 
in the year before that. Out of the past 
year’s profits, taxation amounts to no less 
than £233,076, which is 58 per cent of the 
profit earned. The balance available with 
£23,010 brought forward from the previous 
year amounts to £191,075. 

Of this sum your directors, following their 
well-established practice, have ploughed back 
through adding to the reserves the important 
sum of £90,000. The revenue reserves, 
apart from the amounts set aside for Income 
Tax and Supplementary Pensions, now 
amount to £611,355. This includes £150,000 
set aside for plant extensions and replace- 
ments, making a very necessary addition to 
the small amount allowed for depreciation. 
Also included is the reserve to meet depre- 
ciation of stock, namely £30,000. This 
should be a sufficient provision since the 
stocks carried are not large, and the turnover 
period is fairly short. The general reserve 
has been increased to a total of £400,000 
and the carry-forward to next year’s accounts 
is rather more than last year, namely, 


£31,355. 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 20 PER CENT 


The final dividend recommended is 15 per 
cent, making again 20 per cent for the year. 


: 
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The dividend policy of this company has 
over many years been moderate but reason- 
able, avoiding fluctuation. The ploughing 
back of profits has unquestionably been the 
means of putting the company into the sound 
and strong position in which it stands today. 
These reserves have now, however, reached 
a point where a further distribution of a 
scrip bonus can well be considered, and this 
is under the careful consideration of your 
board of directors. 


This year, as you see from the accounts, 
£18,000 has been set aside for a bonus to 
our staff and workpeople, and {15,000 to 
augment the pension supplementary reserve 
which was formed last year and to which I 
referred at the last general meeting. Our 
success as a company has been obtained 
through the team work of all concerned, and 
I am sure that our continued policy of giving 
a share in the profits to thase whose efforts 
have brought them about will meet with your 
approval. 


CONTRACTS EXCEED &5 MILLION 


The works have been in full production 
throughout the year and the turnover was 
increased by over 20 per cent on the previous 
year. The contracts on our books exceed 
£5 million sterling and include condensing 
plant and feed heating contracts for the 
British Electricity Authority for commission- 
ing up to the end of 1958. Good progress 
has been made with the extensions to the 
works, to which I referred a year ago, and 
we hope to have our new erecting shop in 
production before the end of 1954. 


I have already referred to our staff and 
workpeople, and I again thank them and my 
colleagues on the board for their good work 
and loyal co-operation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THOMAS BROWN & SONS 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Thomas Brown & Sons, Limited (general 
merchants, manufacturers and warehouse- 
men), was held on July 24th in London, Mr 
John M. Lawrence (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Traders generally in the early part of 1952 
held stocks which were considerably in excess 
of their immediate requirements, and this 
factor, which culminated in the import 
restrictions imposed by the Australian 
Government in March of that year, gave 
rise to a substantial reduction in the com- 
pany’s turnover during the early part of 
the year under review. Trading conditions 
generally, however, improved during the 
latter part of the year, and the turnover for 
the twelve months was only some few thou- 
sand pounds less than the previous year, 
which had constituted a record since the 
company commenced trading. 


The net profit after taxation amounted. to 
£64,598, compared with £113,470 in the 
previous year, and £84,652 in 1950-51, and 
cannot in the circumstances be considered 
unsatisfactory. Your directors recommend 
a total dividend of 4s. per ordinary stock 
unit (or 20 per cent) for the year. 


During the last few months some relaxa- 
tion in the import restrictions has been made 
and it is hoped that the restrictions will soon 
be entirely removed. 

Sales during the first few months of the 
current year show some increase, and we 
look forward to the year’s trading with confi- 


dence, although we cannot expect trading 
conditions erally to be so favourable as 
those ing in our record year, 1951-52. 


The report was adopted. 


=e 
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THE STANDARD. BANK OF 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FOR EXPANSION 
ISSUE OF 2 MILLION IN £1 SHARES 
SIR FREDERICK LEITH-ROSS ON TRADING CONDITIONS 


The one hundred and fortieth ordinary 
meeting (being the annual general meeting 
for the year 1953) of The Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, was held on July 29th 
in London, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
GCMG, KCB (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: If you will turn to the 
balance sheet you will observe that the posi- 
tion shown is one of greater liquidity than 
last year. This arises from a period of 
relative stabilisation in Soothern Africa. 

The items cash in hand and cash at call 
and short notice are up by £12 million, bills 
discounted (which largely represents Union 
Government and United Kingdom Govern- 
ment Treasury Bills) are up by £17 million, 
and remittances in transit up by £8 million, 
so that there is an increase of £37 million in 
our most liquid assets. On the other hand, 
the items bills of exchange and advances to 
customers are together £15 million less than 
they were a year ago, and the item invest- 
ments is down by £5 million, while there is 
an increase of £17 million under che heading 
current and deposit accounts, which repre- 
sents, of course, an equivalent addition to 
our cash resources. 


The reserve fund now stands at £6 million 
as against £5 million at this time last year. 
The issued capital, amounting to £5 million, 
remains unchanged, but there was posted to 
you on June 27th a circular letter advising you 
that the board have decided to issue and offer 


‘to shareholders 2 million new £1 shares 


which will be fully paid up and which will 
increase the capital from £5 million tc £7 
million. The premium on the shares will be 
placed to share premium account and the 
reserve fund further increased accordingly. 


From the profit and loss account you will 
see that after providing for taxation, after 
making a transfer to the credit of reserve for 
contingencies and after making an allocation 
té the officers’ pension fund, the profit 
amounted to £594,762. 


To balance of profit £594,762 we add the 
balance brought forward from last year, 
£220,372, and thus have a total of £815,134 
for disposal. An interim dividend of 9d. per 
share was paid on January 31st lest which, 
after deducting income tax, amouated to 
£98,437, and there is therefore a balance now 
available of £716,697. From this has been 
appropriated to bank premises the same 
amount as was allocated last year, that is, 
£200,000—leaving £516,697. It is recom- 
mended that a dividend of Is. per share, plus 
a bonus of 6g. per share, be paid, leaving a 
balance of £310,447 to be carried forward to 
next year’s accounts, Together with the 
interim dividend, this final dividend and 
bonus makes a total distribution of 2s. 3d. 
per share or 11} per cent, and represents an 
increase of 1} per cent in the distribution. 


FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Together with the balance sheet there will 
be found the accounts of our wholly owned 
subsidiary, the Standard Bank Finance and 
Development Corporation, Limited. “The 
corporation has continued to expand the 
assistance which it has rendered to customers 
of the bank in connection with suitable 
development projects and this will be seen 


_SOUTH AFRICA 


from the fact that loans and interest accrued 
thereon has increased from £730,636 at 
March 31, 1952, to £1,309,418 at the date of 
these accounts. To do this the corporation 
has had to raise an overdraft of £757,288 
from the bank, which is unduly high in rela- 
tion to its capital. Accordingly, we are pro- 
posing that the capital of the corporation 
should be increased by £500,000, that shares 
to that value should be taken up by the bank 
and that the proceeds should be applied in 
reducing the corporation’s overdraft. The 
bank’s investment in the corporation will 
thereafter amount to £1 million. The profit 
of the corporation for the year, after making 
provision for taxation, etc., amounted to 
£13,056 and this, added to the balance of 
profit brought forward, amounts to £40,261, 
which is carried forward to the next accounts. 
Despite the disturbed conditions in Kenya, 
where many of the corporation’s loans have 
been made, the corporation’s trading ex- 
perience is satisfactory and we are indebted 
to the local directors in East Africa for the 
sound advice and assistance they afford in 
connection with the affairs of the corporation. 


The remainder of my statement gives a 
brief summary of economic and trading con- 
ditions in the territories in which the bank 
operates, but before I come to that I would 
like to remind you that this year Southern 
Rhodesia is celebrating the Rhodes Cen- 
tenary and in connection with these celebra- 
tions an important exhibition, representative 
of all the activities not only of Rhodesia but 
of Central Africa generally, is being held at 
Bulawayo. This bank opened an office in 
Rhodesia in the year 1893 at the direct 
request of Mr Cecil Rhodes and was the first 
banking institution to operate in that country, 
so that we are very directly interested in this 
anniversary. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa, business 
activity in 1952, while maintained at a high 
level, showed a comparative stability, in terms 
of money, at least, as contrasted with the 
rapid expansion of the previous post-war 
years. 


Two new features of great importance to 
the Union’s future trade balance, and to its 
economy generally, made their appearance 
during the year. These were the first output 
of gold from the Free State mines and the 


steps taken to establish the production’ of 
uranium. 


That there would be a slackening in ‘the 
momentum commercial and industrial 
activity was not unexpected. The selective 


policy which the financial institutions were- 


asked to adopt was undoubtedly a contribu- 
tory factor towards the levelling out of busi- 
ness expansion and acted as a steadying 
influence on those who, under the influence 
of the buoyant post-war years, were tempted 
to over-trade. ' 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


In all parts of South-West Africa trading 
turnovers reached satisfactory totals, notwith- 
standing the contraction in income in certain 
branches of farming caused by drought. In 
many instances sales exceeded the 
results for earlier years by substantial margins, 
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particularly in those centres where ©: ide js 
being stimulated a rapid progres: of the 
fishing industry. Trading has benefi:c als 
as a result of the expansion that is taki.» place 
in the mining industry. The territory con- 
tinues to ieve a substantial favourable 
external balance of payments. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Trading turnovers reached fairly s.\isfac- 
tory totals, although merchants § gencrally 
regarded their sales during the yeir as 
disappointing. Spending by consumers was 
careful ; s Were in constant and 
expanding demand, but the market for less 
essential and luxury lines was dilficuk 
Additional rolling stock received during the 
year has increased the capacity of the railway 
system, but it is still much overloaded, and 
a programme of capital expenditure amount- 
ing to £27 million has been planned over the 
next three years. 


Manufacturing activities correspond gener- 
ally with the availability of local resources of 
raw materials, notably iron ore, asbestos and 
limestone and of agricultural products, prin- 
cipally tobacco and cotton ; but the develop- 
ment of secondary industries has in recent 
years attracted much overseas capital, and 
technical skill and their range and capacity 
have been greatly broadened. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Trade benefited last year by the sustained 
prosperity and ion of the mining indus- 
try, principally as a result of which there were 
further increases in the population of the 
territory and in levels of employment and 
earnings. ba 


NYASALAND 


In some respects trading conditions were 
a the / year notwithsi — 

t S exports rose in value 
to new patos Yi Demand in the African 
trade was adversely affected by a contraction 
in income resulting from the smaller tobacco 
crop which was affected by the éxcessive 
rainfall, Current reports indicate the prospect 
of satisfactory turnovers as the outlook for 
crops is more favourable than last year. [he 
principal exports are tobacco, tea, cotton, 
maize and groundnuts, 

















‘CHAIRMAN’S TOUR 


The statement then reviews the economic 
and trading conditions in the territornces 
which the Bank operates and continucs - of 
general conditions in Southern and Central 
Africa, where I recently made an extensive 
though rapid tour, I should say this. Although 
undoubtedly there are some serious political 
and -social problems im each area, ‘iefe 
general confidence that these » ould 
not be allowed to impair economic prou'<ss. 
Wherever I went I. was impressed by (he 
widespread development that was noticeable. 
the Union, quite apart from the opening 

of new gold mines, there was intcms¢ 
activity in general building and indusicial 
i centres. I was 

past few years, industry 
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m, and that the value of industrial 
w exceeds £1,000 million a year— 
what it was in 1939. This expan- 
sion is stl going on, and it 1s perhaps just 
v« well that the tighter conditions prevailing 
* the tal markets May necessitate some 
ie of the pace. Similar conditions 
revail in the Rhodesias, although in 
Southern Rhodesia tobacco growing and in 
Nort Rhodesia mineral production still 
refi { course, the most important econo- 
ues. Even in East Africa, despite 

t difficulties, active development 

as evidenced by the proposals 
fore our Development Corporation, 
wn vanda there are a number of im- 
nortan! projects on foot, under the auspices 
of the Government Corporation. In this 
refresh ng climate of vigorous and for the 
most part healthy expansion, your Bank must 
continuc to play its part, and the additional 
resources arising from the proposed issue of 
new es should assist towards this objec- 


per ann 
output ! 
five iin 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





FOY, MORGAN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR PETER MORGAN’S STATEMENT 


The eighteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Foy, Morgan and Company, Limited, was 
held on July 28th at the offices of the com- 
pany, 16, Eastcheap, London, E-C.3, Mr Peter 
Morgan (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Before dealing with the result of the com- 
pany’s trading for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, I must refer to the great loss 
suffered in the sudden death of our 
late chairman, Sit Gerald Lenanton. The 
whole timber trade will greatly miss his wise 
counse! and dynamic energy. 

As Sir Gerald mentioned in his statement 
last year, the 1951 results were exceptional, 


we have 


and unlikely to recur im the near future, and 
you will observe that the accounts now before 
you show a decline in the profit earned, as 
compared with that year, Nevertheless, after 
payment of dividends on the preference and 
ordinary share capital, and provision for 


transfer to the pensions account, the balance 
carried forward to profit and loss account has 
been increased by approximately £37,500. 

In fulfilment of the authority given at the 
last Annual General Meeting, the second pre- 
ference share capital has been converted and 
increased, so that the total paid-up capital of 
the company is now £557,610. 

Mr I. R. Lundborg; who was in charge of 
our Swedish softwood business, retired from 
the board on December 31, 1952, after nearly 
‘0 years of loyal and devoted. service to the 
company. We still retain the benefit of his 
long experience in the trade, in an advisory 
Capa tv. 

You will be invited to confirm the appoint- 
ment of Mr J. G, Wright as a-director. Mr 
Wright is the grandson of the late Mr D. B. 
Gellbrand, who was a partner in the firm 
until his death in 1923. 

A further measure of freedom in softwood 
has been obtained for 1953, but the trade is 
sull confronted with restrictions such as the 
‘onunuation of consumer licences for soft- 
wood, the reintroduction of a temporary ban 
on ‘he importation of hardwood, with certain 
*xccpuons, the present import licensi 
‘ysiem for plywood, and the limitation 
foreign curreney allowed for wallboard. Your 
company is, however, in your directors” view, 
chaining its proper share of 1953 business. 

(he report and accounts were adopted. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


MR B. C. WESTALL ON CURRENT 
IMPROVEMENT 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Thomas De La Rue and Cornpany Limited 
was held on July 29th in London. 


Mr Bernard Clement Westall, CBE (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech said : 
In the accounts this year there is one figure 
that dominates the picture, that is the con- 
yersion of a profit last year of £659,000 into 
a loss of £71,000 before taking taxation into 
account. In the circular letter that I wrote 
to stockholders last November I intimated 
then that there had been a sharp recession of 
trade on the industrial side of the business 
and that whereas the security side continued 
to make a satisfactory profit, most of it had 
been offset by these losses. 


The primary reason for the sharp deteriora- 
tion in the trading figures of the industrial 
side was due, on the plastics side, to the 
collapse of the Australasian market for 
“Formica” owing to import restrictions. 
These restrictions equally affected the 
Stationery side. On the gas side, the fall in 
sales was due to the necessity for the gas 
boards to reduce their stocks of gas cookers 
and other appliances in accordance with the 
policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The action which has been taken to clean 
up the stock position puts the industrial side 
in a more promising condition. While it 
must not be expected that there is going to 


- be a rapid recovery on the industrial side, 


yet the very big economies that have been 
carried out in the course of the last 15 months 
are now bearing fruit. The sales of 
“Formica” are increasing slowly but surely, 
although these, together with the sales of 
“Delaron,” have yet to reach a stage to 
warrant full-time resumption of work at 
Tynemouth. I am hopeful that by this time 
next year, providing there is no marked 
deterioration in trading conditions, I shall be 
able to inform stockholders that the Plastics 
Division has been again on a profit-earning 
basis. 


The stationers, like the plastics, business 
was badly affected by the curtailment of 
Australian imports, for this Dominion was 
one of our best customers for “ Onoto ” pens. 


SECURITY PRINTING EXPANSION 


On the security side of the business our 
profits were well maintained, and this year, 
again, there is a satisfactory amount of orders 
in hand. Since the disappearance of China 
as a customer, and the decision of Pakistan 
to make—with our co-operation—their own 
security documents in Karachi, the effort 
made to extend our business in other fields 
has proved very successful. Since the war 
nineteen countries have become customers 
for bank or currency notes in addition to 
those who were already purchasing their sup- 
plies from the company. This broadening 
of the basis of the company’s security print- 
ing business will, I consider, be a reliable 
source of strength for many years to come. 


The balance sheet position, as a whole, is 
a strong one, and with a steady improvement 
on the industrial side I think stockholders 
may be confident in the company’s ultimate 
recovery, but, as I said in my circular letter, 
this must inevitably be gradual. The results 
of the first quarter, though they cannot be 
taken as a firm and reliable forecast for the 
whole year, are substantially better than they 
were a year ago. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES 


The’ sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Ohisson’s Cape Breweries, Limited, was 
held on July 29th in London. 


Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) presided 
and in the course of his speech said: During 
the year under review conditions have not 
been very favourable to our trade. The 
spending power of the public has been low, 
and there has been a good deal of political 
uncertainty which has naturally affected 
business. On the whole, however, sales have 
been well maintained and show an increase 
over last year. E 


Our trade at the Cape has been fairly well 
maintained, but in the Transvaal there has 
been a decline. Natal and Rhodesia show 
very satisfactory increases. 


In spite of the increase in our sales profit 
margins have continued to fall, owing to the 
continued rise in expenses, 


The profit on trading and rentals of the 
company and its subsidiaries for the year 
after charging all working and management 
expenses but before providing for deprecia- 
tion amounted to £569,078. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 174 per cent, 
making a total distribution of 224 per cent 
for the year. 


With regard to the future, I can only say 
that owing to the incidence of the General 
Election, and rather poor weather, sales as a 
whole to date this year show a small decrease 
on last year, although some areas continue to 
show increases. I can see no reason why, 
with more stable conditions, they should not 
now improve. 


The report was adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on July 24th, m London. 


Colonel Clive E. Temperiey, OBE, MC, 
BSc, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: During 1952. the sellers’ 
market, which iucd lasted for so long in many 
trades, including the timber trade, turned to 
a buyers’ market and, as a consequence, 
rices dropped. This largely accounts for the 
all in the trading profits of the group from 
£562,000 in 1951 to £472,000 in 1952. Owing 
to the incidence of taxation, however, the 
net profits increased from {135,000 to 
£150,000, which are record net profits for 
the company. The directors recommend that 
the dividend on the ordinary shares should 
be 25 per cent, an increase of 5 per cent. 


Owing to the great demand both in — 
Australia and throughout the world for our 
Jarrah and Karri, we feel confident that our 
production, whatever it may be, will be sold. 


As you are aware, we have selling branches 
not only throughout Australia but also in 
South Africa, India, the United Kingdom 
and a number of other places in the world. 
Originally these branches were established 
largely for the sale of our Western Australian 
timbers but during the last 15 years we have 
gradually increased our business in mer- 
chanting all kinds of hardwoods and soft- 
woods produced by other people. 

Millars’ Machinery Company, a whaolly- 
owned subsidiary, has had another successful 
year. Taking the group as a whole, our 
turnover for 1952 was more than {6,500,000 
—over six times the issued capital. 

The report was adopted. 
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TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO 
TOURIST INDUSTRY 


CAPT A. R. S. NUTTING ON THE 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Trust Houses Limited, was held on July 
24th, in London. 


Captain A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


It will be of interest to our shareholders to 
know that our total expenditure on repairs, 
renewals, and improvements for the last three 
years reached the very large figure of 
£1,762,000. 


I am glad to be able to report an increase 
in our trading profit of roughly £57,000 after 
providing for maintenance. I think we can 
view this with considerable satisfaction. 

Some few months back I had a statement 
taken out which I think might be of interest. 
In the last 15 years our net assets have in- 
creased 65 per cent, our turnover has more 
than trebled ; the number of meals served 
has increased by 70 per cent, and the number 
of sleepers by 90 per cent. 


These facts are I think full justification for 
the board’s policy of conservative finance. A 
substantial part of our profits must be spent 
in keeping the company’s houses up to date, 
and this has not only paid in reputation and 
goodwill, but has enabled us to maintain our 
earnings, which we certainly should not have 
done had we been content to stand still and 
not kept our properties abreast of increasing 
competition. 

I have often told you that we run our 
business on very small profit margins, but we 
endeavour to keep our standards high, and at 
the same time to maintain a price which our 
customers can afford, and I think the fact 
that our turnover is the highest on record 
encourages one to believe that our policy and 
effort is meeting with success. 


As regards the future, you would not wish 
me, and I should be very unwise to try, to 
prophesy, but your company has a reputation 
for a reliable standard at reasonable prices, 
whether in two rooms or two hundred room 
establishments and it is our policy and inten- 
tion to maintain and enhance that reputation. 


CAPTAIN K. C. McCALLUM: MANAGING 
DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


I should like to say a word about a subject 
which has been commented on recently ; that 
is the part played by British hotels in the 
furtherance of what is described as tourism. 
The annual report of the British Travel and 
Holidays Association names seven industries 
in order of their contribution to the country’s 
earning of United States dollars. These are 
topped by tourism with £31,560,000 worth of 
dollars to its credit. But the report goes on 
to say, and the statement has been widely 
quoted in the press that “the majority of 
hotels seem unaware of the necessity to in- 
crease overseas business.” That certainly 
does not apply to the hotels of your company. 


I venture to say that Trust Houses has 
done more than any other organisation to im- 
prove the standard of hotels throughout Great 
Britain. Part of our policy has been to take 
over derelict hotels, modernise and refurnish 
and re-equip them, thereby bringing into 
dollar-earning, hotels which would otherwise 
have played no part in the tourist industry. 

Another part of our policy has beén to 


build on extensive additional accommodation 
in the places to which most tourists go. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


EX-LANDS NIGERIA 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Ex-Lands Nigeria, Limited, was held on July 
28th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: Dealing with the mining side, 
620 tons of tin concentrates were recovered 
assaying approximately 74 per cent metal— 
this is 10 tons more than the 1951 figure. 
The output was obtained from some 
1,669,060 cu yd mined and the average 
value of the ground (excluding tribute) was 
0.70 Ib. per cu, yd. 


The ore reserves at December 31, 1952, 
were 4,614 tons tin concentrates. This is an 
increase of 5 tons on last year after allowing 
for the 620 tons produced ; that is, a net 
increase of 625 tons during the year. The 
reserves are contained in 11,320,000 cu yd 
equal to an average of 0.91 Ib per cu yd. 


The profit available for distribution is 
£69,123, compared with £59,527 for the pre- 
vious year, The directors recommend a final 
dividend for the year of 7.2 pence per unit 
of stock (30 per cent) making a total distribu- 
tion for the year of ls. per unit of stock. 


The output for the first half of the current 
year was 303 tons tin concentrates. This 
compares with 290 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Producers are seriously concerned at the 
current price of tin and every effort will be 
made to represent this factor to the authori- 
ties concerned with a hope of obtaining some 
concession to producers. Our costs compare 
very favourably with other Nigerian pro- 
ducers and we have every reason to believe 
that the prosperity of our company will 
continue. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BREMANG GOLD 
DREDGING COMPANY 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Bremang Gold Dredging Company, Limited, 
was held on July 28th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

Bullion revenue at £465,262 showed a 
decrease of {£48,701 compared with the pre- 
vious year. 34,969 fine ounces of gold were 
produced against 40,861 and the average 
price we received was £13 5s. 6d. per ounce 
against £12 lls. 7,034,100 cu yds were 
treated for am operating expenditure of 
£290,627. 


The profits for the year before the reserve 
allocation was £64,767, slightly higher than 
last year. The directors are happy to recom- 
mend again the payment of a dividend of 
74 per cent for the year. 


Turning now to dredging operations, the 
aggregate throughput was lower than the 
previous year. This was due to the fact that 
No. 2 dredge, having worked through its 
ground on the Ankobra_ River, ceased 
operating in July, 1952, and has since been 
dismantled and transported to the Bremang 
Extended Areas (Offin) and is now in process 
of being re-erected. 


The returns for the first half of the cur- 
rent year show that 3,547,300 cubic yards 
have been treated for a recovery of 16,911 
ounces of gold and an operating profit of 
£84,093. These figures, compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, show a 
reduction of just under 200,000 cubic yards 
treated, 2,000 ounces of gold less recovered 
and {£16,000 less profit, but it must be 
remembered that we had four dredges 
operating last year whereas only three were 
working during the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


20 PER CENT DIVIDEND MAIN1 AINED 


The twenty-sixth annual genera! Meeting 
of Associated British Picture ( 1 poration 
Limited -was held on July 30th in London, 
Sir Philip Warter (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement : 


The group trading profit shows a decline 
of £272,999 from 2,340,775 to £2,067,776, 
The _ net group profit, after tax, jg 
£498,077, whith is £31,264 less than the 
corresponding figure of £529,341 for the pre. 
vious year. 


After referring to the decline in attendances 
at the group’s cinemas the chairman con- 
\tinued: Year after year I have told you of 
the heavy burden of entertainments duty and 
have appealed to successive Chancellors for 
an overail reduction, together with a drastic 
revision of the scale of tax, as between vary- 
ing seat prices. 

The Chancellor, in giving small conces- 
sions, has placed emphasis on the small 
cinema at lower seat prices with the result 
that the modern, well-equipped theatres, 
which comprise the greater part of our 
circuit, are handicapped in comparison and, 
indeed, suffer an actual increase in the 
burden. 


A reduction in entertainments duty is the 
simple remedy which, if applied in time and 
on a scale far greater than hitherto contem- 
plated, would provide a real tonic to the 
whole industry at a critical moment in its 
history. In the meantime a situation is 
rapidly developing which will have a dis- 
astrous effect on employment unless help is 
quickly forthcoming. 


I hope that at the last hour it may still be 
possible to persuade the Government to 
abandon their ill-judged plan for permitting 
commercial television in this country. [ must 
warn you that the competition of commercial 
television would have very serious conse- 
quences for every section of the film industry. 


PRODUCTION 


Our plans in regard to film production 
must be influenced to a great extent by the 
Government's decision on the future of 
entertainments duty and the Eady plan. 


I can only emphasise that, without some 
reduction in entertainments duty, the con- 
tinuance of the Eady plan alone provides in- 
sufficient help to maintain British film pro- 
duction. As I mentioned last year, the sum 
collected through our cinemas and paid over 
to the Eady Fund is greatly in excess of any 
benefits we have received, or can hope to 
pose on the films we have produced our- 
selves. 


Apart from the rebuilding and re-equip- 
ping of the studios at a cost of one anda 
quarter million pounds, the corporation has 
provided very substantial sums towards the 
cost of production of British films. It would 
be nothing short of a tragedy if, through lack 
of Government support at this critical junc- 
ture, all the good work which has been done 
by ourselves and others in the national 
interest should come to an end and result in 
the closing down of our Elstree Studios, with 
all the consequences involved. 


Addressing the meeting, Sir Philip, 4 
promised in his circulated Statement to the 
Shareholders, stated that, taking the Gioup 
as a whole, the indications are that the Dust 
ness is being maintained on a basis cvm- 
parable with the corresponding period o! 14st 
year, 

The report was adopted and a final divi 
dend of 124 per cent, making 20 per cen! for 
the year, was approved. 
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BURBERRYS LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Burberrys Limited was held on July 29th 
in London. 

Mr Geoffrey Bostock, FCA, the chairman, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen,—My statement 
op the accounts for the year to March 31, 
1953, is printed with the report and accounts, 
and although it was completed a month ago 
I do not wish to make any addition to it 
except in regard to the concluding section 
which relates to the year 1953-54. 

The freehold and leasehold premises which 
the Company owns are today worth con- 
siderably more than their book value, which 
at March 31, 1953, was £627,878. 


The board has under consideration a 
scheme to realise these properties (with the 
exception of the Paris premises) and to take 
leases of those premises which we are now 
occupying, and out of the proceeds to pay 
off a substantial part of the preference stock 
as part of a capital reorganisation. 


In view of the delicacy of the negotiations, 
Iam sure stockholders will not expect me to 
make any further statement on this matter. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement, which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


At the last annual meeting I said that if 
the indications of the improvement in sales 
shown in August and September last con- 
tinued, I would expect a moderate profit for 
the year to March 31, 1953. The results 
shown by the accounts are: better than I 
expected. 


The prices of cotton and wool, which 
showed such wide fluctuations in the pre- 
vious year, have not moved so violently in 
the past year, in which cotton prices have 
come down by approximately 25 ger cent and 
wool prices have gone up about the same 
percentage. Owing to the hardening of wool 
prices our suppliers are now quoting up to 
nine months for delivery, whereas twelve 
months ago they were accepting orders for 
delivery in three to four months. 


As I promised at*the last annual meeting, 
the board has made a careful review of the 
company’s organisation, and has instituted 
changes which have already shown some 
benefit, although only put into effect in the 
last few weeks of the Aeentiol year. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The profit on trading before charging 
directors’ remuneration and depreciation was 
£159,377. At March, 1952, the corresponding 
figure was £72,844, but as this was after pro- 
viding £253,849 for writing down stocks and 
covering forward contracts, I prefer to com- 
pare the 1953 figure with £326,693, the profit 
before writing down stocks. Bearing in mind 
that selling conditions in the first six months 
of the year to March 31, 1952, were favour- 
able, and in the corresponding period in 1953 
were the reverse, I consider that the 1953 
Pront on trading does show partial recovery 
towards the higher profit the business should 


earn. 


rhe net profit for the year is £50,490, and 
there is a disposable surplus of £92,318, out of 
which the directors recommend the payment 
of the fixed preference dividend for the two 
years to March 31, 1953, leaving £9,818 to be 
carried forward, 


Our foreign trade (inclusive of sales to 


Overseas visitors at the Haymarket) was 49 


Per cent of total turnover. 


1 am hopeful that the year 1953-54 will 
ow an improvement in profit, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


sh 


PARKLAND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL PROFITS 
MARKS GOLDEN JUBILEE 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Parkland Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
was held on July 27th in Bradford, Mr 
George F. Hanson, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 


This is the fiftieth annual general meeting 
of the company, and your directors are very 
pleased that the accounts for the year of the 
company’s Golden Jubilee and the distribu- 
tions they are recommending will mark this 
important occasion in a tangible and satis- 
factory manner. 


We delivered in the full year to February 
28, 1953, a greater yardage of cloth than ever 
before in the history of the company. This 
improved output was reflected in our profits 
which, for Parkland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, amounted, after charging all 
expenses and full provision for taxation, to 
£130,532, against £48,992 for the previous 
year. For the group -the profits, after taxa- 
tion, amounted to £252,911, against £99,302. 


The consolidated balance sheet gives the 
best picture of the position of the group as 
a whole, 


The current assets of over £2 million are 
almost four times the current liabilities of 
just over £500,000 and the liquid surplus is 
£1,536,791. 


The total capital reserves and revenue 
reserves, exclusive of the provision for future 
taxation, amount to £887,887, which is sub- 
stantially more than three times the amount 
of the issued ordinary capital of the parent 
company. We hope to be able to arrange for 
a capitalisation of some part of the reserves 
before the publication of the next accounts. 


Out of the increased profits your directors 
have transferred the sum of £45,154 to 
general reserve to bring it up to a total of 
£264,000, which is exactly equal to the 
nominal amount of the issued ordinary 
share capital, and a further £15,000 to staff 
benevolent fund to bring that account up to 
£25,000. 


A final dividend on the ordinary shares is 
recommended at the rate of 25 per cent, less 
income tax, which will make 32} per cent for 
the year compared with 25 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REALISED CAPITAL 
PROFITS 


It has long been our policy to re-equip our 
mills. with the finest and most efficient 
machinery obtainable, as well as to modernise 
existing plant throughout all our businesses. 
This has resulted from time to time in the 
sale of some of our buildings and plant which 
were no longer required. The disposal of 
these assets has given rise over the years to 
capital profits in the various businesses and 
your directors have decided that it would be 
a fitting way of marking our Golden Jubilee, 
which by a happy coincidence falls in 
Coronation year, by distributing these capital 
profits to the shareholders. 


Accordingly it is proposed that, at the same 
time as the payment of the final dividend, the 
shareholders should receive a capital distri- 
bution at the rate of 334 per cent free of 
income tax upon the issued ordinary capital. 


OUTLOOK 
Since the end of the financial year our 


sales and production have been well main- 
tained. Our plant has been working to capa- 
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city without being able to cope with all the 
orders offered to us. As a result we have, 
with regret, had to restrict our sales to main- 
tain reasonable delivery dates. 


In the absence of any serious fall in the 
price of wool with a resulting loss of con- 
fidence and reduced demand, | see no reason 
to be anything but optimistic about the 
prospects for the current year, but the wool 
textile industry is one in which the situation 
and outlook have, in the past, been liable to 
change very quickly, and this is a factor 
which can never be overlooked. I believe, 
however, that we shall obtain a good share 
of the available business having regard to the 
conditions which prevail from time to time. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BANCO DE LONDRES 
Y MEXICO, S.A. 


INCREASED DEPOSITS 


SUMMARY OF REPORT BY THE 
BOARD ON THE BANK’S ACTIVITIES 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Regardless of the fact that during the last 
fiscal year life in this country was affected by 
serious national and international events and 
by unfavourable agricultural and livestock 
situations, the bank’s deposits increased in 
the amount of $48,242,143.56, totalling 
$282,819,520.70, of which $250,050,276.45 
represent sight deposits, $4,436,305.78 time 
deposits, and $26,332,938.47 savings accounts; 
the credit balances, of banks and corre- 
spondents amounted to $32,597,849.71 show- 
ing am increase, as compared with the 
previous year, of $6,041,600.49. 


The liquidity of the institution is main- 
tained high with: cash on hand, deposits in 
Banco de México, S.A., and transit items up 
to $149,785,058.35. . Furthermore the bank 
maintains securities as a part of the legal 


reserve and of immediate sale, totalling 
$56,063,384.52. 
Due to the unfavourable circumstances 


mentioned above and to the usual conserva- 
tive policy of the bank, the portfolio figures 
were not increased but maintained similar to 
those of the previous year. 


In compliance with the request of Banco 
de México, S.A., it was endeavoured to prefer 
production investments and to avoid the 
financing of business that might contribute 
to emphasise an inflation process. The bank’s 
portfolio is formed by: $67,492,000.00 pro- 
duction credits and $55,350,000.00 others, 
totalling $122,842,000.00. 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


The bank efficiently intervened, with satis- 
factory results, in the financing of imports 
and exports of prime materials, easily market- 
able, and also in the sale to the public, within 
the country, of industrial mortgage bonds, 
issued by first-class industrial enterprises. 
The activity of the security and trust depart- 
ments hes been specially important, having 
constantly increased the number of clients 
using the services and counsel, the safekeep- 
ing of securities arid the technical co-opera~ 
tion in trust transactions. 


The bank’s capital and reserves were cor- 
siderably strengthened during the last fiscal 
year; the former increased $3 million, 
that is, the present paid up capital is of 
$18 million; and the latter $750,000.00, 
totalling $6,705,414.86. 


The report also states that, while the profit 
of $2,673,928.66 during the last fiscal year 
was smaller than in the previous one, it was 
due mainly to the policy of nat extending 
in investments of the bank and to the increase 
of sundry expenses, specially salaries. 


: 
: 
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E. K. COLE. LIMITED 


NEW OVERALL TURNOVER. RECORD 


MR E. K. COLE ON ONEROUS 
TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of E. K. Cole, 
Limited, was held on July 28th at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Mr E.'K. Cole, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 


I think it will be agreed the accounts dis- 
close that we have had another satisfactory 
year. 

The consolidated figures of the company 
and its subsidiaries show that the trading 
profit for the 12 months amounts to £624,224 
and the net profit, after providing for all 
expenses, including depreciation, but before 
deducting taxation, is £534,802. Compared 
with the previous 12 months this represents 
an increase of £71,587. I am pleased to be 
able to state once more that we achieved a 
new record in turnover. 


Radio Division. Trading conditions in 
the industry during the year were good and 
we were able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded thereby. Once again I would 
like to thank our dealers for their loyal sup- 
port and ready co-operation and I am 
sure that the year’s activity has further 
strengthened our relations with them. The 
combined efforts of our sales and publicity 
departments, backed by commendable pro- 
duction and engineering achievements, 
resulted in a new record in turnover for the 
division. 

Electronics Division. During the year 
this division continued to expand and the 
production of radar, communications, and 
nucleonic equipment for Government services 
and commercial use increased. 


Trading conditions in the plastics industry 
proved to be difficult during 1952, but an 
improvement occurred during the first three 
months of 1953, and is still maintained. 


Heating Division. The restrictions and 
high rate of purchase tax imposed on the 
products of this division continued during the 
year under review. Fortunately, a slight ease- 
ment of the position has recently taken place, 
and this, together with the fact that we are 
launching redesigned space heaters, will, we 
anticipate, lead to an increase in turnover and 
a more favourable trading result. 


Export. I am pleased to report that we 
have, once again, achieved a new record turn- 
over with overseas countries. We shall spare 
no effort to maintain and expand the position 
already achieved by pursuing a flexible policy 
designed to meet the conditions of each indi- 
vidual territory. 


TAXATION 


Your. company is, like many others, suffer- 
ing from the effects of the onerous burden 
placed upon industry by the excessive rates 
of taxation now levied. It needs no 
words of mine to bring home the seriousness 
of the position when out of the trading profit 
of £624,224, before charging depreciation and 
ican interest, £400,600 has to be set aside to 
meet the taxation liability which includes the 
provision for a full year’s Excess Profits Levy 
of £87,000. It is the constant worry of all 
industrial concerns in the country to-day to 
find the necessary finance for the replacement 
of capital assets, and unless this situation is 
eased the future outlook will be grim indeed. 
It cannot be emphasised too often that unless 
industry has the tools for the job we cannot, 
as a country, hope to mainfain our position 
aS a great industrial and trading nation. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the finial dividend of 15 per cent, less income 
tax, on the ordinary stock, making 25 per cent 
for the year, was approved. 


G.R.A. TRUST 


MR F. S. GENTLE WANTS EQUITY 
IN TAXATION 


Mr F. S. Gentle, chairman and managing 
director, presiding at the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting, reported a reduction in profits 
mainly due to the 10 per cent Pool Betting 
Duty levied on greyhound totalisators only. 


There was no tax on betting on horse 
racing or with “ off the course ” bookmakers. 


Taxes last year totalled £1,830,000 and left 
nothing for ordinary stockholders, the recom- 
mended 10 per cent dividend coming wholly 
out of profits of previous years. 


Settlement of taxation and rating arrears 
had liberated provisions from previous years 
totalling £732,000, of which £178,000 had 
been applied in writing down the book value 
of trade investments and the Group’s current 
assets now exceeded current liabilities by 
£1,183,000. * 


Special resolutions for the repayment of 
the £200,000 7 per cent Cumulative First 
Preference Stock were adopted. This would 
benefit the 8 per cent Cumulative Second 
Preference and Ordinary Stockholders and 
would still leave a very strong liquid 
position. 

The company had led in building up the 
cleanest, squarest form of betting sport in the 
world and would continue in the lead. 


Television, with “ free admission” and an 
unlimited attendance not subject to Enter- 
tainments Duty, was a tremendous com- 
petitor, but the inequity of the taxation 
discrimination against greyhound racecourses 
was becoming more widely recognised and 
with fair treatment greyhound racing would 
hold its own. All that Mr Gentle asked for 
was equity and common justice for grey- 
hound racing. 





W. & J. GLOSSOP, LIMITED 
OUTPUT FULLY MAINTAINED 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Glossop, Limited, was held on July 
28th in London. 


Mr Henry Stephenson, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: 


The net profit for the year, after providing 
for directors’ salaries, contributions to 
pensions fund and ample depreciation, is 
£60,387, as compared with last year’s figure 
of £39,402. 


_It is recommended that a final dividend of 
15 per cent be paid on the ordinary shares, 
making a total of 25 per cent for the year, 
and a final dividend of 15 per cent be paid 
on the employees’ shares, making a total of 
20 per cent for the year. 


Our subsidiary company has again shown 
a trading loss for the year, which is to some 
extent unavoidable. We are, however, 
steadily progressing with the development 
and mechanisation of this business and 
believe that in due course it will produce its 
full quota of profit, 


During the year, we have acquired the 
lease of a new site at Exeter, and propose to 
extend our depot and facilities at this centre 
of our operations in that area. We have also 
purchased the freehold of a site at Birming- 


ham, and are extending our activities in that 
area, 


The overall position is that in face of diffi- 
culties and highly competitive conditions, we 
fully maintain our output and keep ourselves 
in readiness for expansion when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 


The report was adopted. 





"HE ECONOMIST, AuGus: L, ne 
SIMMS MOTOR UNiTs 


MR J. AYRES JOINS BOAP) 


The annual general meeting of Simm, 
Motor Units Limited, was held on |; 


y 2B 
1953, at the registered office, \\; 7 
Thornycroft (chai n) presiding me 
The following are extracts from his 
speech ; 
_ The profit and loss account shows an 
increase in net t before taxation of 
£204,582 from £258,876 to £463,458. These 


results have made it possible for the directors 
to recommend a dividend on the o: linary 
shares of 30. per cent, and as a start | bring 
the authorised capital of the company nearer 
to the capital actually employed in the busi- 
ness due to profits having been ploughed 
back during the past years; a one in five 
free share bonus issue to ordinary share. 
holders is proposed. 


A few-months ago there developed around 
the board room table a difference of opinion. 
Certain decisions were taken that destroyed 
the hitherto happy and co-operative under- 

among our directors ; the solution 
was found by terminating Mr Scott's 
appointment, and his resignation from the 
board was accepted. 

We have just completed an agreemen! with 
the American Bosch tion of Spring- 
field, Mass., for the complete interchange of 
engineering knowledge, production technique 
and the use of patents relating to all types 
of fuel injection. 

Mr T. Thornycroft did not seek re- 
election and retired from the board. 


Mr J. Ayres, who was recently appointed 
general manager, was elected to the board 

Mr G, E. Liardet, managing director, is 
the new chairman. 


TRUMAN HANBURY 
BUXTON & COMPANY 


TOTAL SALES MAINTAINED 


The sixty-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Truman Hanbury Buxton & Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on July 30th in 
London. 


Mr G. Dent (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: It is satisfactory to report 
that our total sales of bulk and bottled beer 
for the year to March 31, 1953, continued at 
practically the same level as the previous 
year. A small decrease in the bulk trade in 
London was more than compensated for by 
an increase in the sales of bottled beer ind 
the sale of Burton beer. London sales in 
bottle, as was to be expected, continucd (0 
rise, but mot at quite the same marked rate 
of increase as im recent years. The [ree 
trade, however, showed a satisfactory in- 
crease, 


Trading profit for the year shows 3 
decline on last year’s figure, in spite oi the 
maintenance of our barrelage, although i( sti! 
exceeds the 1951 figure by £74,000. 


The net profit of Truman’s, after prov 'ing 
for taxation, amounts to £239,708, and «ter 
bringing in the amount of £50,000 from 
tax reserve, and ing the carry forw.rd, 
there is an amount available of £609,07), 1s 
against £617,411 in 1952. ‘It is propose.! (0 
pay a final dividend of 8} per cent on ‘he 
a stock, making, with the interim /\\'- 
dend already paid, the equivalent of 11) p< 
cent on the ordinary capital for the yea: 

As regards the future, the indications 
that the current year should show an impro.<- 


ment in profit rates owing to the lower 
of materials, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Scope in CANADA 


British enterprise is particularly 
welcome to share in Canadian 
prosperity. For. information 
concerning trading conditions, 
marketing opportunities, import- 
export requirements, etc., consult 
the oldest bank in Canada. 


47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


(incorporated in Canada-in 1817 with Limiced Liabilicy: 





9 
AIR MILES 
Australian 


warm Australian hospitality. Over 32 years’ flying experience! 
Consult your travel agent. 
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Qantas air networks link many of the world’s 
major centres of trade and travel. There are over 
60,000 miles of Qantas routes linking 21 countries on 
four continents with regular first-class services. The Kan- 
garoo service (in parallel with B.O.A.C.) from London to Sydney 


provides alternative routes across Europe, the Mediterranean and India. Only 
by Qantas can you fly the direct Wallaby route—Johannesburg to Sydney— 
and other exclusive services from Sydney to Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, 
New Guinea, Pacific Islands and (with TEAL) to New Zealand. 
All the way on Qantas routes you enjoy impeccable service and 





Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in association with British Overseas Airways Corporation and Tasman Empire Airways Ltd 
Passenger Enquiries: 69 Piccadilly W1 - Mayfair 9200 








Bankers for 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Whatever your banking needs in the field of 
international trade, the facilities of the world’s largest 
bank are at your disposal. Bank of America offers 
complete international banking service. . . letters of 
credit, collections, remittances, foreign exchange, 
even Travelers Cheques. 

So for your international banking needs, write or 


call the office of Bank of America nearest you. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL FRYFW22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEOCRAL OEPOSIT inGURANCE CORPORATION 


538 branches in 330 California Communities 
Overseas Branches 
LONDON + GUAM + TOKYO « KOBE + YOKOHAMA + OSAKA » MANILA » BANGKOK 
Representatives in Paris, Zurich, Milan, Mexico City. Correspondents throughout the world. 
Bank of America (international Service) 40 Wall St., Now York, N.¥. 


(A whelly owned subsidiary) 
Overseas Branch DUESSELDORP 
Leadon Branches “ 
12 Nicholas Laao. Daves Sree 
Lendea, ECA Lendea, W.1. 
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“5 


in the making... 





The raw materials of textiles may be natural or 
synthetic, but whatever their source, they all 
undergo a long series of improving processes 
in transition to the finished article. Very 
widely used for such processing is Lensitol, a 
solvent scour, and Teepol, one of the range of 
outstanding detergents and specialised wetting 
agents developed by Shell. Teepol has remark- 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 





able wetting and degreasing powers and can be 
used at every stage in the wet processing of al! 
types of yarns and fabrics. The wide application 
of Teepol throughout the textile industry is but 
one example of the way Shell Chemical products 
—many of them largely unknown to the genera! 
public—play an important part in the produc- 
tion. of better quality goods for all to enjoy. 


Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORMAN HOUSE, 105-109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 





